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Conference Drafts| Trarasfer of Govern ment Lands 
Plans for Census To States Sought by Mr. Wilbur 


: New Policy Would Take Effect on Assurance of Proper 
Of Unemployment Regulation of Surface Rights, Says Secre- 


s 2 tary of Interior. 
Representatives of Capital, 


Labor, and Federal De- 
partments Discuss Prob- 
lems to Be Met. 


Anew public land policy which would 
include the transfer to the various States 
when they are willing to agcept respon- 
sibility fox control of the surface rights, 


of all public lands not included in na- 
tional parks and monuments and national 
forests, was outlined in a _ statement 
made public on July 15 by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Mr. Wilbur had just returmed from an 
si extended trip to the West, during which 
Definition of Those to Be Wn be inspected the Boulder sneuee petieth The full text of the ae made 
i meration S | Federal reclamation projects, Indian res-| public by the Department of the Interior 
eluded in Enu! to F jervations, mational parks, and the Kettle- | discussing Secretary Wilbur’s trip fol- 
Sought; Committee to For- | nan Hills oil field in Califorriia. lows: a ott 
ionnaire. Secretary Wilbur’s proposal for anew| Secretary Wilbur, of the Department 
mulate Quest public lamd policy was in amplification] of the Interior, returned to Washington 
of his address before the conference of|July 15 after a month’s trip through the 
governors of several western States,;West, and sketched the results of his 
., |called by Governor Baldridge, of Idaho,| visit to various projects coming under 
to lay a foundation for future consid- | and held at Boise, Idaho, on July 9. (The| his supervision. 
eration of unemployment as a social | full text of the statement of Secretary} He explained that after the conference 
7 . 5 de ata) Wilbur om the oil policy will be found|of the representatives of various States 
and economic question, were made lon Page 3.) d of the oil industry in Colorad 
he Department of Com- on Page -) ei and o e oll 1 stry in UColorado 
conference at t a a 7 el amd Secretary Wilbur also announced that| Springs, brought together under the aus- 
merce July 15. Leaders of capi —_——<—___. 


ithe Federal Government, in making ar- 
labor in various fields, including finance |rangements ‘or the disposal of power to 
and agriculture, attended the conference | = = — : 


and, after a discussion lasting almost 
three hours, agreed to refer the many 
suggestions made to a small executive 
committee, to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Robert Pr; Lamont. 

The conference adjourned, without a 
definite plan for reconvening, but with 
the understanding that the executive | 
committee would work in cooperation 
with the Government and with those | s pc eee 
who constituted the conference. Inevitable Trend 

This statement was made orally at| 
the Department of Commerce after the 


be generated from the Boulder Dam 
project in the Colorado River, “prefers 
to sell falling water as the basis of the 
contracts.” This was the view, it was 
explained, that Mr. Wilbur conveyed to 
representatives of the various states, 
municipalities, and power companies in- 
terested in the contracts for the sale of 
|power which must be let before the con- 
struction work on Boulder Dam is be- 
gun. 


Part-time Workmen 
Given Consideration 


Plans for the census of unemployment, 
designed to bring out the basic facts and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





Wheat Acreage im Canada 
Greater Than Sown in 1928 


Canada’s acreage sown to wheat is of- 
ficially estimated at 24,305,300 acres, an 
increase of one per cent over that sown 
last year, the Trade Commissioner at Ot- 
jtawa, Oliver B, North, cabled the Depart- 
Toward ;}ment of Commerce. Ihe Department’s 


5 = d |statement issued July 15, follows in full 
Scientific Farming De- 


American Agriculture 
Said to Be Entering 
Industrialization Era 


|text: 


The area sown to oats is estimated at 








: oe eting was opened ° 
ao Seaweey Lament, =e had invited clared to Indicate |18,100 acres or nearly the same as last 
representatives of employers of labor, Brighter Future. \year, barley is estimated at 5,158,500 


finance, agriculture, education, and other | acres or an increase of six per cent, rye 
: Eyer i various s- | ; are at 770,900 acres shows a decrease of 
a Se aes ee the | The creation of the Federal Farm eight per cent, flaxseed at 368,500 acres 
a mrocenialiees of the Departments of Board constitutes the first attempt, on, shows a decrease of three per cent. The 
Commerce and of Labor to discuss the a national scale, to do for the formas sree mow. te all field crops oe 
census of unemployment as part of = what leaders in other industries have|rog o56 seres sown lant’ vee 
coming fifteenth decennial census of the ‘accomplished by large-scale organiza- | 196, s year. 
United States. , 1 | tion for manuiacturing and commerce,|_ The condition of the field crops on 
Unemployment was added to the usua ‘Dr, Henry G. Knight, Chief of the Bu- June 30, in percentage of the average 
census set, by Congress at its Pres-| roay of Chemistry and Soils, Department 
ent extra session, “J , lof Agricult stated July. 15, «in-ad-+ 
Census to begin April 1. t | dressing thé Thstitute of Public Affairs|ley 92, flaxseed 92, rye 91. 
e Lay ee ee a \and Foreign Relations at the University | ener peri or aee 
pril 1, by direction o —s lof Georgia, Athens, Ga. The full text | B fi f R h 
the executive committee of the confer-|¢¢ the summary of Dr. Knight’s address | ene ts 0 eseéare 
ence meantime will work ms eer follows: ; | 
tion with the Government departments |“ 4 norican agriculture is rapidly go-| 7 F O li d 
concerned, the questionnaire contem-|i,, onto an industrial basis and is now oO rarmer ut ine 
undergoing a revolution as important in 
its way as the industrial revolution from | 


plated for inclusion in the general cen- 
sus, in which approximately 100,000 per- 

|which Armerica emerged as an industrial | 
|giant. Chaotic conditions and _ painful| 


sons wl be engaged on that date. 
It has been estimated, eee to 
the Department of Commerce, that there | >)... ; ee ‘i 
" justmemts in farming are bound to re 
are between 1,500,000 and 8,000,000 per- sult frosia this revolution Jumt as they 
resulted from the industrial changes 
which. gave America her present pre- 


sons unemployed, and the Department of 
Labor officials, pane —, say the 

precise figures would be valuable in con-|_.; a ; ; ee eee a ‘ 

S ccantien of problems affecting the tech- a a a a | Statistical studies show that for every 
nique of production, improved machinery evitable Seond toward scien tific agricul- dollar invested in agricultural research 
installations, efficiency of management, |} 1.4 licetax « hrith a a ane |there has been an anawal return of $500 

; : ni cates a brighter future for the 
and other meaere aAecting gy ys | Amaticeian itarmer, |or 50,000_per cent on the investment, it 
or y 4 ‘ SS - ~ : = | _ Ty 

gustan silaie. seine “of the conlieans Soil Erosion a Liability. |was stated by Dr, A. F. Woods, . the 
with which the Government is coping], Congress has very defimitely placed | Department of Agriculture, ina radio ad- 
in attempting to gather statistics of | itself upon record that it desires agricul-/ dress over the National Broadcasting 
maximum utility on the subject of un-|ture to benefit from the fruits of pros-| System, 

employment. ; ph hie idl is an, ale Se a | The full text of 2 summary of Dr. 

Dr. doepph H: Willetts, University of which it can maintain a position to help | Woods’ address pate public by the De- 
.] _ [itself to higher and better things. The eee of Agricu = follows: | 
time has come for farmers to take stock; tePresentatives of the people in Con- 
of their agricultural assets and liabil-/2™@SS and the State legislatures have 
lities in order to meet the rapidly chang- |TeCo@nized that a well balanced national 
ing conditions brought about by the new| life essential to the American ideal of in- 
'methods and inventions of science, Soil|¢@Pemdence must rest on the foundation 
lerosion is chief among the liabilities|°f #@ricultural well-being, and the repre- 
Georgia farmers were urged by the head|S¢Mtatives have enacted constructive leg- 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils|islation to bring about this ideal, About 
to recognize. The soil surveys of the|}0M€ third of our people are employed in 
Department of Agriculture. he said, have| Producing food, fiber, and other mate- 
shown that many thousands of acres in|Tia@ls needed for their own use and to 
thisand other Southern States have been|feed and clothe those engaged in other 
permanently ruined by gullying and un-|forms of industry and commerce,” said 
strained erosion. Dr. Woods, 

Congress recently appropriated $160,-|| “The unit in agricultural production 
000 to be used in the establishment of|is the farm family. There are about 
erosion prevention stations. The de-|6,000,000 farm families. As producing 
|crease Of 5,000,000 acres im Georgia’s}units they remain largely as separate 
icultivated farm land since 1910 and the| group units. 
jincrease from $71 to $100 per farm ex-| ‘Their mode of life 
jpended for fertilizer, since that year,|busimess has tended to 
are due in part to the loss by erosion |degree of individualism: and independence. 
of the fertile topsoil and the exposure|This is a valuable asset. 
over vast areas of the subsoil which is} ‘Boys andgirlswho g@o fromthe farms 


Costs of Experizment Repaid 
50,000 Per Cent, Spec- 


ialist Declares. 
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Government to Burn 


Hulls of 130 Ships 


Remaining Vessels of Wartime 
Wood Fleet to Be Destroyed. 


The hulls of about 130 wartime ves- 
sels, left over from the United States 
Shipping Board’s emergency wooden 
fleet, will be burned within the next 
year, it was stated orally July 13 at 
the Office of the United States Engineer 
for the Washington District. Maj. Bre- 
hon Sommervell is in charge of the of- 
fice. 

These vessels, anchored near Wide- 
water, Va., wil be towed across the Po- 
tomac River to Mallows Bay, where 
they will be burned. It was stated that 
about 115 vessels already have been 
burned in Mallows Bay, and the re- 
mainder now are being disposed of at the 


none of igh Sates 6. mon. \Cerernony Arranged to Mark Proclamation 
The fleet of wooden vessels was_ sold| . ~ . , 
Of Full Ratification of Antiwvar Treaty 








[Contiawed on Page 5, Column 1.) , [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


to the Western Marine and Salvage 
Company, a Pacific coast concern, for 
scrapping. They were towed from the 
James River where they were laid up, 
to near Alexandria, Va, The Virginia 
Shipbuilding Co., of Alexandria, assisted 
in dismantling the vessels. They were 
stripped of machinery and other fixtures 
of value. 

E. J. Merrick, Jr., associate engineer, 
explained that in 1925 the United States | 
Engineer. Office issued a permit to the 
Western company to anchor the ships 
off Widewater, Va., clear of the path of 
navigation. Officers of Engineer Of- 
fice, Mr. Merrick said, keep a watch over 
the burning operations to insure against/| 
interference with navigation. 

A net, Mr. Merrick said, is thrown) 
about the burning area, to avert danger 
to navigation on the Potomac. After the 
remaining 130 vessels are burned, he 
stated, a “marine graveyard” of the keels 
and the under-water portions of the ves- 
sels which are not burned, will be de- 
vised to prevent the debris from floating *rance May Represent Russia, 
into the navigable portions of the river,| Soviet Russia will not be represented 
and become a menace to navigation. Ajat the ceremony, Secretary Stimson! dent in honor of the occasion immediately 
rim of earth, he explained, will be built) stated orally in reply to inquiries, al-| after the ceremony of Proclamation. 
up by dredging around the area in which| though she was one of the first to rat-| Guests Invited te Ceremony. 
the burning operations were carried on,|ify the pact. Russia has mo representa-| Im _ addition to the representatives of 

Mr. Merrick said that when the first/tive in the United States, it was stated,| the foreign nations concerned, a list of 
30 vessels were burned much interest|but may be represented by the Ambas-| which follows, the Secretary of State has 

jsador of France, Paul Claudel, 7 
The full text of the formal announce- 


| Envoys of Signatory Nations ire National Capital Invited 
To Be Present July 24 at White House. 





Proclamation by the President of the 
full ratification of the Kellogg Pact for 
|the Renunciation of War will be made, 
|July 24, accompanied by ceremonies at 
the White House, it was announced, July 
15, by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L, Stimson. 

Representatives of those mations which 
have ratified or adhered to the treaty 
will be invited to attend, im addition to 
Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of 
State; Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee and Senator Swanson (Dem,), 
of Virginia, ranking minority member 
of the Committee. 


ment issued by Secretary Stimson fol- 
\lows: 

The deposit of ratifications by the 
states signatory to the Treaty for the 
|Rénunciation of War is expected to be 
|com pleted within the very near future. 
With a view to marking by an appro- 
| priate ceremony the coming into effect of 
this Treaty with respect to the nations 
Which have signed or adhered thereto, 
the President has authorized the Secre- 
tary of State to extend an invitation 
to the Chiefs of Mission of those nations 
in Washington to come to the White 
House at one o'clock Om Wednesday, July 
24, to be present at the Proclamation of 
the Treaty by the President, and to at- 
tend a luncheon to be given by the Presi- 











[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] | [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
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yield for the previous 10 years is esti- 
mated as follows: wheat-88,-oats,90, bar- | 


as well as their | 
develop a high | 


Effect of Electricity 
On Corrosion Studie 


—___—— | 
Partly Submerged Metals Found 
To React Most Rapidly. 


Although the electrolytic corrosion 
test method cannot, as yet, be used as a 
simple routine test for determining the | 
relative corrodibility of metals, it is a 
helpful method of studying corrosion 
Phenomena in general, the Bureau of 
Standards has concluded as the result of 


a study of the subject, it was announced 
on July 15. The full text of the an-| 
nouncement follows: 

Corrosion of metals is now quite gen- 
erally regarded :.s being electrolytic in} 
mature; during corrosion certain portions 
of the metal where the attack is concen- 
trated are anodic with respect to other 
portions which are cathodic in their be- 
havior. It would seem reasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that a convenient and 
useful means of studying corrosion phe- 
momena would *2 an electrolytic corro- 
sion test. A paper which will be pub- 
lished soon in the Bureau of Standards 
Journal of Research supplements an ear- 
lier report on the subject, and deals with 
the results ubtained with such a test, 
special attention being given to the ef- 
fect of varying the corrosive conditions | 
with respect to oxidation. 

Sheet copper and nickel were the met- 
als used and they were corroded in a so- 
lution of sodium chloride by applying a 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Survey Is Completed 
Of Foodstuff Sales 


In Louisville Stores 


Effects of Federal Study | 

Shown by Adoption of 
-New Methods by 
Many Merchants. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
' Commerce has jast completed the field 
work of its share in the Louisville Gro- | 
cery Survey and will make public shortly 
| the cost data obtained from 7 wholesale 


and ail.concerns, it .vas.announced 
July 15 by the Department of Commerce. 
Effects of the work have already 


| we are most bound, he said. 





shown, as some of the stores in Louis- 
ville have adopted the methods used in 
gathering facts for the survey, it was 
stated. 

The Bureau of the Census, cooperat- 
| ing in the work of securing complete 
data, covered food sales in such estab- 
{ 


lishments as drug stores, general stores, 
department and variety stores, and pool- 
rooms. 

Supplies From Many Sources. 

It was found in this grocery study that 
wholesale grocers supply only between 
30 and 35 per cent of the products sold 
by the retailers. The baker, dairyman, 
meat man, and produce man were found 
to be almost as important factors in the 
retailer’s buying as the wholesale grocer. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Field work on the Louisville grocery | 
survey has just been completed, so far 
as the participation of the Department 
of Commerce is concerned, and the De- | 
partment is preparing for release within 
a few months the detailed cost data ob- 
tained from 7 wholesale and 26 retail | 
establishments. 

In the complete results of the survey 
the operations of each merchant will be | 
described in detail, the type of com- 
munity in which he is located, what | 
proportion of his business is cash and | 
what credit, the mumber of sources for | 
his fresh fruits, vegetables, meats, and 


] 
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Hearing on Rate Revision | 
In Eastern Territory Held | 


Oral arguments were heard July 15, 
by the Interstate’ Commerce Commis- | 
| sion in the Eastern Class Rate Investi- | 
| gation, No, 15879, in which the Commis- 
sion has issued a proposed report by 
| examiners .recommending a general re- | 
| vision of class rates in Eastern. terri- | 
| tory based on a_ system of mileage | 
scales, \ 
In general, the proposed revision was 
| favored by the railroads, with some ex- | 
| ceptions, but arguments in opposition 
were presented by representatives of 
the localities whose rates would be in-| 
creased as a result of the revision, while | 
others objected to certain features of 
| the proposed report. 


| 
Complete 
News Summary 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is Classified bytopics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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}customer, he argued. 
| that foreign as well as home markets be 
| protected, he said, and the bill should 
}aim at building up buying power abroad 
|for American goods. 


In Administrative 
Features of Tariff 


Expansion of Flexibility Ad- 
vocated by Farm Bureau 
Federation Before Sen- 
ate Committee. 


| Proposal Is Opposed 


On Importers’ Behalf 


|Request That Full Duties Ap- 


to Purchases From 
Philippines Meets 
Opposition. 


ply 


Expansion of tariff flexibility to the 
point of allowing the Tariff Commission 
alone power to make any degree of 
changes in rates was advocated on be- 
half of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration at hearings on the administra- 
tive features of the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) before the full membership of the 
Senate Committee on Finance July 15. 
It was asked also by the Farm Bureau 
that full duties apply to imports from 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, while 
maintenance of the present duty-free 
status of these imports was advocated 
by spokesmen for the Philippines. 

Spokesmen for importers opposed ex- 
tension of tariff flexibility and recom- 
mended that the Tariff Commission only 
report to Congress as to needed rate 
changes. These witnesses made numer- 
ous recommendations as to techniacl 
phases of the administration of tariffs. 

Effects Abroad Considered. 

The necessity of considering conditions 
outside the country when drafting tar- 
iffs was stressed by Representative Ea- 


|ton (Rep.), of North Plainfield, N. J. 


The bill-as it stands would put the great- 


lest penalties on Canada, our best cus- 


tomer, and Cuba, the country to which 
He esti- 
mated that productive capacity is 25 per 
cent or more above consumption in this 


;country and this, he said, is forcing us 


to seek foreign markets “whether we like 
90 Laem thee . “ ee 
High wages in Canada account for the 
fact that Canada is this country’s best 
It is important 


This might be 
done, he thought, by giving tariff prefer- 
ence to goods from high-wage countries. 
He suggested that the bill direct the 


| Treasury Department to investigate the 


buying power phases of the subject. 
“What would happen,” he asked,” if 
the buying power of the rest of the world 
were as much as half that of the United 
States? There would be a market for 


$700,000,000,000 worth of goods annu-| 
| ally.” 


Flexibility Is Advocated. 


Retention and expansion of flexibility. | 
| and the granting to a commission of final 


power to change rates was urged by 
Chester H. Gray, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. His summary of 
recommendations on administrative fea- 
tures of the tariff law follows in full 
text: 

“1, A flexible provision in the tariff 


jlaw has been advocated by the Ameri- 
}ecan Farm Bureau Federation since 1922. 
Five distinct resolutions upon this sub- | 
| ject have been adopted by the organi- 


zation, dating 1922, 1923, 1925, 1927, and 
1928. 


“2. Work before th2 Tariff Commis- 


sion on the part of representatives of | 


the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has demonstrated the necessity for a 


}continuation of a flexible provision to 


adjust rates as economic conditions 
change. Cases before the Commission 
have been participated in on the fol- 
lowing commodities, in each instance 
asking increase ot duty: Wheat, corn, 
Swiss cheese, cherries, maple syrup, 
maple sugar, butter, milk, cream, flax- 


rg 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


Quotas Are Proposed 
For N itrogen Exports 





Foreign Cartel Plans to Place | 


Limits on Sales. 


Although the major purpose of the re- 
cently formed nitrogen cartel, according 
to earlier reports, was to promote the 
use of nitrogen in agriculture through 
price control and joint advertising, it 
now appears that the cartel also intends 
to establish sales quotas for all important 
export markets, the American Acting 
Commercial Attache at Paris, Daniel J. 
Reagan, has cabled the Denartment of 


|Commerce. The Department’s statement, | 


issued July 15, follows in full text: 

The original set-up of this cartel in- 
cluded the I. G. Farben-industrie (Ger- 
man Dye Trust) and the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries of Great Britain as pro- 
ducers of synthetic nitrogen, as well as 
the producers of natural nitrate of soda 
in Chile. It is now stated that the Comp- 
toir de l’Azote, representing the French, 
and the Montecatini Company, repre- 
senting the Italian nitrogen interests, 
are negotiating for entry. 

It is believed in French chemical cir- 
cles that the only possible advantage to 
the French nitrogen producers is through 
the possibilitity of maintaining satis- 
factory price Jevels fo: imported nitrates, 
as France is not at present an exporter 
of nitrogen. 

The educational advertising and mar- 


ket allocation feature of the agreement | cigar, which shall be eight millimeters | Prohibition Act. 


will probably cover tae world’s principal 
consuming markets, exclusive of the 
United States. 


x 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


1 ChangesAreAsked "a7 Labor Supply 


Is Said to Be Ample 


Wages Found to Be Slightly 
Higher Than Last Year. 


The farm labor supply appears to be 
ample this year for all sections of the 
country, with farm wages slightly 
higher than in 1928, according to reports 
from practically all sections received by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. The full 
text of the Bureau’s statement, made 
public July 15, follows: 

Although the supply is somewhat 
smaller than on July 1 last year, due to 
|the increased volume of industrial em- 
ployment, the supply as a percentage of 
|}demand is reported at 101.7 per cent 
| whereas a year ago at this time it was 
105.5 per cent. 

Farm wages are also reported as be- 
ing slightly higher than a year ago, be- 
ing 173 eXpressed as an index number, 
compared with 170 last July, the 1910-14 
|average being used as a base of 100. 
Wage increases over July, 1928, are gen- 
eral throughout the country except in 


are slightly lower. 

Wages per month with board by geo- 
graphic divisions vary from $24.98 in the 
South Atlantic group to $55.28 in the 
Far Western States; wages per month 
without board, from $35.77 in the South 
Atlantic States to $79.11 in the Far 
Western States; wages per day with 
board, from $1.31 in the South Atlantic 
States to $2.79 in the North Atlantic 
States, and wages per day without board 
from $1.70.in the South Atlantic States 
to $3.57 in the North Atlantic States. 


Costs of Production 
Opposed as Basis of 


Agricultural Tariff 





Formula Is Subject to Errors 
And Uncertainty in Case of 
Farm Products, Says 
Commissioner Dennis. 


The formula of production costs as a 
means of determining the basis for tariff 
rates usually breaks down in the case 
‘gf farm commodities because of difficul- 
ties and uncertainties in computing the 
jcost, the vice chairman of the Tariff 
| Commission, Alfred P. Dennis, stated in 
commenting on the procedure in connec- 
tion with the Commission’s report on 


flaxseed. The report, made public July 
15, was the basis for the recent procla- 
mation of President Hoover increasing 
the duties on flaxseed to 56 cents per 
bushel under the flexible provisions of 
the tariff act of 1922. 

Tariff rates, in the opinion of Mr. Den- 
nis, should be based upon costs that are 
representative of an entire industry. In 
discussing the methods used by the Com- 
mission in determining the need for a 
higher tariff on flaxseed, which comes 
principally from Argentina, Mr. Dennis 
said that no production costs were ob- 
tained from the growers in that coun- 
try. In the second place, he declared, 
the validity of the domestic costs ob- 
|tained by the Commission’s field agents 
|is open to serious question. 

Difficulties of Computing Costs. 

Mr. Dennis’ comment in the flaxseed 
case follows in full text: 
| The flaxseed case presents certain in- 
| adequacies and weaknesses which should 
| be pointed out. 

In the first place, no production costs 





| were obtained from the Argentine grow- | 


ers. In the second place, the validity 
of the domestic costs obtained by the 
| commission’s field agents is open to seri- 
ous question. 

The ascertainment of correct agricul- 
tural costs is beset with difficulties. To 
obtain the factory costs of producing a 
ton of steel or a gallon of alcohol is a 
relatively simple matter. To obtain the 
farm costs of producing a pound of but- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Exporters Must Label 
‘Scrap’ Cigars in Cuba 





Sale of Inferior Product at Ex- 
cessive Price Prevented. 


The Cuban Government has issued a 
decree that all cigar manufacturers ex- 


porting cigars made from scraps must 
mark them “Made with Scraps” on the 
theory that the exportation of such 
cigars unlabeled injures legitimate cigar 
makers, accordi to a report from As- 
| sistant Trade mmissioner W. Duval 
Brown, made public on July 15 by the 
Department of Commerce, 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Owirlg to the fact that various cigar 
manufacturers in Cuba have been export- 
ing cigars made With scraps and selling 
them at prices equal to better grade 
cigars, thereby injuring legitimate cigar 
manufacturers, the “Comision Nacional 
de Propaganda y Defensa del Tobaco, 

abano,” has prevajled upon the Cuban 
Government to také steps to stop this 
practice, 

By decree No. 892, dated May 30, 1929, 





and appearing in the “Gaceta Oficial” of: 


June 12, 1929, it is provided that all ci- 
| gars made with scrap tobacco and ex- 
| ported must be plainly marked with the 
words “Heche con Picadura” and “Made 
| with Scraps.” The substance of the De- 
| cree follows in part: 

| Cigar manufacturers will, in the fu- 
ture, be compelled to mark cigars made 
| with scraps when intended for export, 
by means of a paper ring put on each 


wide, plain white, and have printed on it 


| 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


the South Atlantic States, where rates | 
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‘Duties Outlined | , 
To Farm Board 
By Mr. Hoover 


Adjustment of Production to 
Need Is Principal Prob- 
lem for Solution, 
Says President. 


‘Equal Opportunity 


| For Farmer Desired 
Brief Mceting Held at White 
‘House, With Adjournment 
To Headquarters, to Con- 
sider Organization. 


President Hoover formally launched 
|the new Federal Farm Board, July 15, 
on its mission of administering a revolv- 
ing fund of $500,000,000 for the relief 
and stabilization of the American agri- 
cultural industry. 
| In an address at the initial meeting of 
| the Board, President Hoover outlined 
| briefly his views as to method of farm 
|relief to be evolved under the Federal 
| Farm Relief Act. 


Duties Are Outlined. 
| “Your fundamental purpose must be,” 
| the President said, “to determine the 
| fact and to find a solution to a multitude 
|of agricultural problems, among them to 
more nearly adjust production to need; 
to create permanent business institutions 
|for marketing which, owned and con- 
trolled by the farmers, shall be as so 
wisely devised and soundly founded and 
well managed, that they, by effecting 
economies and giving such stability, will 
grow in strength over the years to 
come. 

“Through these efforts we may estab- 
| lish to the farmer an equal opportunity 
|in our economic system with other in- 
| dustry.” 


Brief Session Held. 


| The meeting was held in the Cabinet 
|Room at the White House Executive Of- 
fices, with the seven members so far 
appointed present, in addition to.the See 
retary of Agriculture, Arthur M. H 
The Board was in session about 45 min- 
utes and, after listening to President 
Hoover’s address, adjourned to meet at 
the Mayflower Hotel, where temporary 
headquarters have been established, to 
effect organization. 

President Hoover’s address, in full 
text, is as follows: 

“I have no extended statement to make 
to the Federal Farm Board as to its du- 
ties. The wide authority and the splen- 
did resources placed at your disposal are 
well known. 


Adjustment of Production. 


“I am deeply impressed with the re- 
| sponsibilities which lie before you. Your 
fundamental purpose must be to deter- 
|mine the fact and to find solution to @ 
multitude of agricultural problems, 
among them to more nearly adjust pro- 
duction to need; to create permanent 
business institutions for marketing 
which, owned and controlled by the farm- 
ers, shall be so’ wisely devised and 
}soundly founded and well managed, that 
they, by effecting economies and giving 
such stability, will grow in strength over. » 
the years to come. Through these ef- 
|forts we may establish to the farmer an 
}equal opportunity in our economic syS- 
tem with other industry. 
| “I know there is not a thinking farmer 
who does not realize that all this can- 
|not be accomplished by a magic wand 
or an overnight action. Real institutions 
are not built that way. 
Permanent Constructive Work. 

“If we are to succeed ‘it will be by 
strengthening the foundations and the © 
initiative which we already have in farm 
organizations, and building steadily upon 
them with the constant thought that we 
}are building not for the present only 
but for next year and the next decade, 

“In selecting this Board I have sought 
for suggestions from the many scores 
of farmers’ cooperatives and other or- 
ganizations, and yours were the names 
most universally commended; you are 
|thus in a sense the representatives of 
organized agriculture itself. 

“I congratulate each of you upon the 
distinction of his colleagues, and by your 
appointment I invest you with respon- 
sibility, authority and resources such as 
“have never before been conferred by our 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Whisky Manufacture 
Under Consideration — 





‘Renewal of Supply Discussed eg 
By Commissioner Doran. 





The Department of the Treasury js 
considering the resumption of whisky — 
|distallation to replenish the depleted 
medicinal stock, it was stated orally 
July 15, by the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition, Dr. J. M. Doran. A thorough | 
examination of the whole situation ré= | 
specting the volume of present stoeks is © 
under way, said Mr, Doran. sie 

While the department is not yet ready 
to announce its program, it ee 
view of Mr. Doran that approxi , 
1,500,000 gallons will have to be pr 7 

. 





duced each year to maintain a natur: 
| stock. As about four years of agein 

| required, that means, according to D 
| Doran, that there must be about fo 
| years’ supply ahead at all times. 7” 
| No whisky has been manufac 
|since the enactment of the N a 
Available stocks are 
understood to be nearing the point 
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Rules for Admittance | Outlook for Further Naval Limitations 
Discussed by Representative Ludlow) |, Asked to Settle 


Of Passengers From 
Orient Are Issued 


Embarkation Regulated by 
Public Health Service to 
Prevent Spread of 
Meningitis. 


Pursuant to the Executive Order is- 
sued by President Hoover restricting for 

“ the time being the transportation of 
_ wassengers from certain ports in the 
Orient to the United States, to avoid the 
ead of epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 


spr I in- | 
itis, the Public Health Service has is- 
lations governing embarkation | 


sued regu , U } 
of passengers and inspections of ships. 


Persons will be permitted to embark 
for United States ports only under the 
supervision of a medica 
Public Health Service, 
prescribe. They j 
from the ports of Shanghai and Hong- 
kong in hina, 
ippines. 


the regulations 


In addition to the regulations govern- | 


ing embarkation of passengers, the Pub- 
lic Health Service has drafted reguia- 
tions governing transportation from the 
Orient, and governing vessels arriving 
at United States ports upon which cases 
of meningitis have occurred en route. 
The full text of the regulations, ap- 
proved by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L, Mills, follows: 


Regulations governing the embarkation 


of passengers and crew at ports in China 
and the Philippine Islands and their 
transportation to United States ports 
prescribed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Executive Order approved June 
21, 1929. 

Regulations Are Issued. 

A, Regulations governing embarka- 
tion: ; 

1, i*.rsons will be permitted to embark 
for United States ports only under the 
supervision of a medica] officer of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
only from the ports of Shanghai and 
Hong Kong in China, and Manila in the 
Philippine Islands; provided that ap- 
proved facilities for reembrakation de- 
tention and official obServation, as pre- 
scribed herein, are available and are 
satisfactorily used. 

2. Cabin passengers and ships’ officers 
will be permitted to embark from such 
ports only upon presentation of accept- 
able evidence that: 

(a) Official medical 
mines such person to i 
temperature and free from communica 
or quarantinable disease; , oa 

(b) The person nas not lived within 
two weeks prior to embarkation in prem- 
ises infected’ with epidemic cerebrospinal 
meningitis, nor in a district in which 
such diesease is prevalent. : 

3. Steerage passengers and crew will 
be permitted io embark enly in such 
ports following: 

(a) D é 
dence that competent bacteriological ex- 
amination of nose and throat for menin- 
gococci has been made with negative re- 
sults. within three days of embarkation: 

(b) Detention in small isolated groups 
ia an approved quarantine camp or com- 
pound under conditions satisfactory to a 
medical officer of the 
lic Health Service fot not S : 
days prior to embarkation, during which 
period medical inspections shall have 
been made twice daily and no case of 
cerebrospinal meningitis shall have been 
detected in the quarantined ¢ 
observations. nay 

4. No persons other than the ships 
officers and cabin passengers shall | 
allowed to go ashore in ports In China 
except for disembarkation, and inter- 
communication between those on board 
and persons from shore will not be per- 
mitted. } 

Rules For Transportation. 


be without rise of 
ble 


B. Regulations Governing Transporta- | 


tion: sacks 
1. Cabin passengers may be trans- 
ported in accordance with the provisions 
of the Navigation Act of 1882. 
9° 


ported in num 
cent of the to 


bers not to exceed 25 per 
tal number allowed under 


the provisions of the Navigation Act of | 


1822, provided that: 

(a) Steerage passengers embarked at 
each port shall be maintained, respec- 
tively, in noncommunicating groups; 

(b) Separate mess gear shall be used 
for each group, and shall be sterilized 
in an approved manner after each use. 
The use of common drinking cups and 
commen towels is prohibited. Personal 
cleanliness of steerage passengers shall 
be enforced for the entire voyage and 
adequate soap and bathing water shall 
be provided as approved. 

(c) Medical inspection shall be made 
twice daily en route by the ship's doctor, 
who shall immediately isolate in the 
ship’s hospital or other suitable quarters 
any persons suspected of having a com- 
municable disease. 

(d) All measures practicable shall be 
taken on board to reduce individual con- 
tacts to a minimum, and especial alten- 
tion shall be given to avoiding chilling 
exposure and to providing ample ventila- 
tion. 

Quarantine Is Provided. 
C. Regulations governing vessels ar- 


riving at United States ports upon which | 


cases of meningitis have occurred en 
route: 


1. All cases of meningitis shall be re- 


moved from the vessel and detained in| 


quarantine for a period not less than 
three weeks from the beginning of the 
disease, and may be discharged following 
such period only when bacteriological ex- 


amination of the nose and throat is nega- | 


tive for meningococci. 

2. The immediate contacts of cases oc- 
curring among the cabin passengers, 
ship’s officers and crew shall be removed 
from the vessel and detained in quaran- 
tine for not less than 14 days, and may 
be discharged following such period only 
when bacteriological examination of the 
nose and throat is negative for meningo- 
cocci. 

3. When any case occurs among the 
steerage passengers, all the steerage 
passengers shall be considered contacts 
and shall be vemoved from the vessel 
and held in quarantine detention for a 

riod of not less than 14 days and may 


e discharged following such period only | 


when bacteriological examination of the 
nose and throat is negative for meningo- 
cocci; provided, that in the discretion of 


the quarantine officer only the steerage | 


passengers comprising the group in 
which the case occurs may be treated 
as contacts, and the other 
groups of steerage passengers may be 
released without detention, 


1 officer of the | / 
will be admitted only) 


and Manila in the Phil- | 


inspection deter- | 


Presentation of acceptable evi- 


United States Pub-~ 
less than 14! 


roup under} 


Progress of Efforts to Perpetuate Peace Since World 


/ 


Progress in any negotiations leading 
to another conference on the limitation 
of naval armaments, necessarily will be 
slow, it was stated July 15, by Repre- 
sentative Ludlow (Dem.), of Indianap- 
olis, Ind,, in discussing the steps already 
teken in that direction in the form of 
conversations between the British Pre- 
mier, Ramsey MacDonald, and the Amer- 
icnzn Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Charles G. Dawes. 


low, to profit by experience and not call 
| another conference until the preliminary 
work has been done thoroughly and the 
time is ripe. 


ment, including a discussion of the devel- 
opment of the so-called Bryan and Kel- 
logg peace treaties, follows; 


force is giving way to the rule of rea- 
son. Only lately has progress become 
definite and clearly ascertainable. 
| After the close of such a rampage of 
| destruction as convulsed civilization a de- 
|eade ago, it is not to be expected that 
the maddened world will immediately 
settle down to peaceful relations, and 
| we have had ten jumpy years since hos- 
| tilities ended. 

The history of the post-war period 
shows that within three years after the 





| 
{ 


| dozen wars were going on in different 
| parts of the world. This was the hang- 


{ 


proportions. 


‘Cost of Naval Program 


' Estimated at $1,170,800,000 


| But all of the while the factors that 
| make for sanity and peace have been at 
| work. The scales have been falling off 
| of the mass vision. 

| The sons of men in every land are 
| seeing with ever increasing clearness 
| that war for war's sake is insufferably 
| foolish; that, speaking by and large, war 
is a game in which even the winner is a 
loser, as in the last and greatest of all 
| wars when nobody really won. And out 


| of this mass consciousness has been born | 


}a determination, now crystallizing into 
| action, that war shall be outlawed from 
| international relations. 


For the people everywhere around the 


globe are inexpressibly weary of war.) 


They are weary of its anguish, of its 
cataclysm of woes, of its unspeakable 


terrors, of the pain it puts in the hearts | 
of mothers, and they are weary of the! 


crushing cost of armaments that it sad- 
dles on the backs of toiling tax-pavers 
a cost which Secretary of State Stim- 
son recently said “is mounting with 
every fresh discovery in warfare.” 

To show how stupendous is the burden 
|of war preparations on the seas (to say 
| nothing of the cost of land armaments), 

the Secretary of State, in his sane and 
| interesting analysis of the costs of war, 
added: 

“A modern capital ship costs between 
$35,000,000 and $40,000,000—several 
times the cost of the battleship of a few 
years ago. Even a modern 10-000-ton 
cruiser costs more than double the origi- 
nal cost of the Library of Congress. 


“T have in my possession a memotan- 
dum from the Director of the Budget, 
| showing the cost of the program recom- 
|mended bx the Navy Department in 
|case the policy of naval reduction which 
|the President advocates is not adopted. | 
|That memorandum shows that the au- 
| thorized and contemplated naval program 
|for the construction of new ships alone 
jamounts to $1,170,800,000. 


;ment of. the nations to 


It is the aim, said Representative’ Lud- | 


The full text of Mr. Ludlow’s state-| 


The war fever has abated, The rule of | 


signing of the treaty of Versailles a/| 


}over of a cosmic fury that had no pre-| 
cedent and no parallel in its malevolent | 


War Is Reviewed. 


den of armaments and possibilities of 
conflict over questions in the Pacific, 
called the Washington arms conference 
to consider the solution of those prob- 
lems, 


Out of that conference came the agree- 
limit naval 
| strength and the scrapping of vessels to 
|conform to the prescribed battleship ra- 
tio of 5-5-3-1.75, a ratio that gave to 
Great Britain andthe United States 
naval parity as regards battleships, to 
| Japan three-fifths of the strength of 
Great Britain and the United.States, and 


of 1.75 as compared to 5 for Braitain and 
|the United States. 

The United States voluntarily and 
alone, last year, granted tariff autonomy 
to China, with the understanding that 
this country was to receive most-favored- 
|nation treatment, Other nations followed 
suit, and today China has complete tariff 
| autonomy and, under America’s lead, ne- 
| gotiations are far along looking to the 
| surrender by the powers of their extra- 
territorial rights in China, which would 
be an important contributing factor to- 
{ward the permanent peace of the world. 

One by one the irritations that might 
lead to war in the Orient are being re- 
moved. 





The League of Nations has been active | 


in promoting peace since its inception, in 
1921, and has established’a commission 
to pave the way for a consideration of 
disarmament in all military and naval 
branches. This preparatory commission, 
as it is called, has held six meetings and 
has covered a great deal of ground, 


‘member of the league, it is intensively 
interested in peace and disarmament. It 
, has been represented at every meeting of 
this commission and has contributd valu- 
able constructive suggestions regarding 
| disarmament, especially of the navies of 
| the world. 

| The United States proposed to this 
; commission that the efforts toward limi- 
tation of armaments be transformed into 
\efforts for reduction of armaments, 
| which the nations in principle approved. 
This in itself is progress. The nations 
through this commission are now work- 
ing for actual reduction of armaments. 


Treaty Renouncing War 
Adopted Throughout World 


And now we come to another great 
forward step toward universal peace. 
April, 1928, on the anniversary of Amer- 
ica’s entry into the world war, Premier 
Briand, of France, in receiving the news- 
paper men in Paris, spoke highly of the 
relations between the United States and 
France and that that, if necessary, 
France would be willing to pledge her- 
self never to go to war against the 
United States. This warm and generous 
assertion of the French Premier was the 
seed out of which has grown a beautiful 
treaty. 

Secretary Kellogg was quick to seize 
upon the suggestion of Premier Briand 
as a lever to bring about a general com- 
mitment of the nations to the cause of 
peace. He straightway proposed to the 
French Government that it act with 
America in inviting the principal coun- 
tries of the world to join in making such 
a pledge which, thus 


Then followed voluminous correspond- 
ence with 15 nations, and on August 27, 
1928, the general pact for the renuncia- 
tion of war was signed at Paris by the 
representatives of 15 countries, including 


| Secretary Kellogg himself, who appeared 
j}and signed for the United States. 


This 
pact, known as the multilateral treaty, is 
perhaps the briefest and simplest of the 
immortal documents of history. 


Although the United States is not a} 


| 


ratified, would Ft 


amount to a general renunciation of war. | te 


| “In addition to this enormous sum for| The high contracting parties, in the 
new construction there will also be re-|names of their respective peoples, con- 
quired very large increases in the al-|demn recourse to war for the solution 
ready large naval budget to cover the/|of international difficulties; renounce war 
operating cost of these new ships. }as an instrument of national policy in 

“When it is borne in mind that the|their relations with one another, and 
foregoing figures involve the construc-|agree that the solution of. disputes of 
tion program of only one nation, and that | whatever nature or origin shall never be 


Steerage passengers may be trans- | 


separate | 


if it proceeds other nations will be im- 
pelled to follow suit, the burden of unpro- | 
ductive expenditure which will be im- 
posed upon the economic world during | 
the next 15 years can be to a certain 
extent realized.” 


‘Cooling Off Treaties 


Found to Possess Virtue | 
In tracing the progress of the world} 
toward the goal of peace it is illuminat- | 
ing to recall what now looms up as a} 
{very remarkable contribution in that 
direction by the late William J. Bryan. 
The great commoner and humanitarian 
evolved what is conceded by the sober | 
appraisal of modern times to have been | 
an extraordianry preventive of war} 
when, as Secretary of State and in ¢o- 
operation with his humanitarian chief, 
President Wilson, he brought forth his 
|s0-called “cooling off” treaties in 1914. | 
The text of these treaties provided | 
that, when disputes between nations 
could not be settled by diplomacy or 
‘arbitration, they should be referred to 
a commission of conciliation, on which 
neutrals would be represented, to study | 
the matter for one year, during which 
time neither country would resort to 
war. The one year that was provided for 
deliberation came to be known as the 
“cooling off period” and in diplomatic 
parlance the treaties were nick-named 
“cooling off” treaties, and are so known 
to this day. | 
Statesmen and diplbmats now admit 
that the “cooling off” treaties, though | 
derided when Mr. Bryan brought them 
forth, possessed great virtue as an anti- | 
dote for the passions of war. If is said | 
jthat in the early part of 1914 Bryan 
almost induced the government of Ger- 
|many to sign one of these treaties, and 
lit is entirely conceivable that, had Ger- | 
|many done so, the World War and its 
|epic of horrors would have been averted, 
| It is plausible to, suppose that, if the | 
|German Government had taken one year 
|to cool off, world public opinion would 
have gotten in its work and there would | 
|have been no war. 
| Sarcasm prevented the “cooling off” 
| treaties being given a fair test while 
Bryan was in office. Secreiary Kellogg, 
who came along later, recognized the| 


|zit and Argentina. 
it has an identical provision in its own) 





Bryan treaties as being thoroughly good, | 
and undertook negotiations with all coun- | 
tries that did not have such treaties, At 
present 27 of these treaties are.in force 
and 11 more have been signed, but rati- 
fications have not been deposited and in 
these 11 instances the treaties are not 
yet effective. 

Efforts toward peace have been coms | 
tinuous since 1921 when the American 
jgovernment, realizing the terrific bur- | 


sought except by pacific means. 

Around the State Department one still 
hears many echoes of the epochal occa- 
sion in Paris when the German foreign 
minister, Dr. Gustave Stresseman, still 


| walking with difficulty and bearing the 
|marks of a long illness, appeared to affix 
; the signature of Germany, 


He had se- 
cured a postponement of the signing until 
he could be well enough to be present. 

x No German foreign minister had been 
in Paris since 1870, and his presence 
spoke more eloquently than words of the 
new era of concord. After Secretary Kel- 
logg had gone forward and signed he re- 


jturned to his seat and watched others 


sign, 
Presently President Cosgrave of the 


jIrish Free State walked up to sign his 


name and as he did so a person in the 
rear of Secretary Kellogg exclaimed in 
a stage whisper: 

“Ye gods! An Irishman signing away 


|his right to fight!” 


The original signatories were limited 


to 15, for the reason that negotiations | 
if further opened up would have been| 


too burdensome and prolonged, but it 
was provided in the instrument itself 
that nations that were not signatory 
could later adhere to the treaty. This 
grant of the right to adhere at once 
brought a striking demonstration show- 
ing how hungry for peace the world 
really is. Nations vied with each other 
in getting their adherences in first. 
Japan Is Last to Sign. 


The State Department at Washington | 


was deluged with telegrams from coun- 
tries all over the world that did not 
know the proper procedure but wished 
at the earliest moment to register their 
adherence. Japan was the last of the 


| original signatories to ratify the treaty, 


It did so only the other day and in about 
three weeks its ratification will reach 
Washington and will be deposited as le- 
gally required and then the momentous 


treaty will become effective, binding the | 


original 15 nations and 23 other nations 
that have adhered to it. There are, be- 
sides, 24 other nations that have indi- 


| cated their intention to adhere, 


The only countries on the globe that 
are holding out of the compact are Bra- 
Brazil claims that 


constitution but its. real reason for de- 
clining is that its rival, Argentina, has 
not signed and Argentina in its refusal 
is actuated sdlely by bitterness toward 
the United States. Japan's dilatoriness 
in ratifying the pact was in no sense due 
to hostile sentiment but to the unfortu- 
nate wording of a treaty which was per- 
fectly proper for 14 nations to sign but 


L 
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Conciliation Service 


Ten Labor Disputes 


Twelve Controversies Adjust- 
ed During Week Ended 
July 13, Department 
Of Labor States. 


Ten new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 


| 


tlement during the week ended July 13, | 


according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
;of the Department’s Conciliation Serv- 
ice. At the close of the week, there 
; Were 51 strikes before the Department 


to France and Italy parity on the basis! for settlement and in addition 14. con- | 


| troversies which had not 
| strike stage. 
cluding three new cases,. were reported 
to have been adjusted during the week. 


reached ihe 


pany or industry affected, the nature ‘of 
the dispute, the status and cause and 
the number of workers involved: 

Bernard Shoe Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.—Strike; craft, shoe workers; status, 
pending; cause, increase of wages, im- | 
proved conditions, etc.; number of work- 
ers involved, 50. 

Taxicab Drivers Strike. 

McKees Rocks Taxicab Co., McKees| 
Rocks, Pa.—Strike; craft, drivers; sta- | 
tus, pending; cause, wage increase; 
workers involved, not stated. 

Street car men, New Orleans, La.— 
Strike; craft, traction workers; status, | 
| pending; cause, asked increase and union 
| agreement; workers involved, 1,500. 
Cambria Silk Co., Germantown, Pa.— | 
| Strike; craft, hosiery knitters; status, 
pending, 

Wood Hydraulic Hoist Co,, Detroit, 
Mich.—Strike; craft, metal workers; sta- | 
tus, pending; cause, wages cut 10 to 15 
per cent; workers involved, 107. 

F, E. Geisler Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— | 
Strike; craft, steamfitters; status, pend- 
| ing; cause, discharged three union steam- 
| fitters; workers involved, 14. 

Miners, Panther Creek, Pa.—Strike; 
craft, miners; status, pending; cause, dis- 
pute relative to foot tender; workers in- 
| volved, 6,000. 
| Wolf & Dessauer Depariment Store, | 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Strike; craft, painters | 
and decorators; status, adjusted; cause, | 
nonunion labor employed; workers in- 
volved, 4. 

Wolf & Dessauer Department Store, 
t. Wayne, Ind.—Strike, craft, carpen- 
jters; status, adjusted; cause, nonunion 
labor employed; workers involved, 4. 

unt’s Point Fur Dressing Co., Long! 
Island, N. Y.—Strike; craft, fur work- 
ers; status, adjusted; cause, asked wage | 
| increase; workers involved, 30, 





List of Adjustments. 


The following is a list of the labor | 
disputes adjusted showing the name of | 
| the company or industry affected, the na- 
; ture of the dispute, the craftsmen con- 
|cerned, the cause of the dispute, the 
; terms of settlement and the number of 
| workers ‘involved: 

Wolf & Dessauer’' Department Store, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Strike; craft, painters | 
}and decorators; cause, nonunion labor | 
}employed; terms, all union labor em-} 
| ployed; workers involved, 4. 

Wolf & Dessauer Department Store, 

- Wayne, Ind.—Strike; craft, carpen- 
rs; cause, nonunion labor employed; 
terms, all union labor employed; work- 
ers involved, 4, 

Hunt’s Point Fur Dressing Co., Long 
Island, N. Y.—Strike; craft, fur work-| 
ers; cause, asked wage increase; terms, 
allowed 45 to 50 cents increase per hour; 
workers involved, 50, 

United Press and Commercial Telegra- | 
phers, United States.—Controversy; 
craft, telegraphers; cause, wage dispute; 
| terms, allwoed $2 per week increase for 
junior operators; allowed $2.50 week in- 
crease for senior operators; workers in- 
volved, 425. 

Aetna Sprinkler Co,, Inc., New York 
| City.—Controversy; craft, steamfitters; 
cause, working conditions; terms, satis- 
factory agreement concluded; workers 
involved, 4. 

Building Trades, ‘ Buffalo, N, Y.— 
Strike, craft, building; cause, alleged re- 
fusal to employ union engineers; terms, 
| strike declared off; negotiations continue; 
workers involved, 135, 

Clothing Workers Return, 

Navytone Clothing Co,, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, clothing; cause, asked 
increase, etc.; terms, increase 10 per cent 
and union agreement; workers involved, 
183. 

Maimon & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike; craft, clothing; cause, asked in- 
crease, elc.; terms, increase of 5 per cent 
jand union agreement; workers in- 
volved, 25. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, machinists; cause, 
working conditions; terms, returned to 
work; workers involved, 300, 

Bricklayers, New Castle, Pa.—Strike; 
craft, bricklayers; cause, asked $1.62'% 
hour or $13 per day; terms, allowed as 
asked; workers involved, 75. 

Ladies leather goods workers, New 
York City.—Strike; craft, leather work- 
}ers; cause, asked 40-hour week and 10 
|per cent increase; terms, allowed in- 
crease of 5 per cent and 2-year agree- 
ment; workers involved, 5,000. 

Ladies leather goods workers, Jersey 
City, N. J.—Strike; craft, leather work- 
ers; cause, asked 40-hour week and 10 
per cent increase; terms, allowed 5 per 
cent and 2-year agreement; workers in- 
volved, 600. 














Ceremonies at Proclamation 
Of Anti-war Treaty Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
conveyed invitations, on behalf of the 
President, to Senator Borah, Senator 
Swanson, and Frank B. Kellogg. 

Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Poland, Japan, Albania, Austria, China, 
Cuba, 

Denmark (as representative of the 
Governments of Denmark and Iceland), 
Portugal, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Sweden, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Honduras, Latvia, Persia, 

Great Britain (as representative of 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, the Kmpire 
of India, and the Dominions of Australia, 
| New Zealand, and South Africa), Domi- 
nican Republic, Egypt, Estonia, Lithu- 
ania, Netherlands, 

Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Rumania, 
| Siam, Spain, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, 
\ Hungary, Peru, Switzerland, 


Avutnorizen STATEMENTS ONL 


—— ee 


Conference Begins Formulating Plans 
For Taking Census of Unemployment 


Representatives of Capital, Labor, and Federal Depart- 
‘ ments Consider Problems in Enumeration. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| : 4 ; 
| Pennsylvania, was made acting pir 1 elven them if they ever had been em- 
|man of the conference. The general/ployed, There was_ also 
discussion bore primarily upon the tent-| whether housewives are fully emplqyed 


ative questionnaire, which, drafted by|in attending to lousehold duties but | 


|the Census Bureau, was laid before the seeking other employment for what is 


Pusiisnen WitHouT COMMENT BY 


discussion | 


Twelve labor disputes, in- | 


The following is a list of the labor | 
| disputes showing the name of the com- | 


nary meeting of its officials, 

Most of those present discussed what 
should and should not be on*the ques- 
tionnaire. Many recommendations and 
suggestions were offered in the course 
|of the discussion, with the idea of de- 
veloping a concise and detailed but not 
burdensome questionnaire for the cen- 
|sus enumerators to use in their nation- 


| conferees, as the result of a prelimi-| known as “pin money.” 


| The case of stenographers who had 
be 
ried and who are considering réenter- 


ing employment though still married, of | 


which, it was stated, there are many in- 
| Stances, was cited. There was also the 


question whether miners who live in| 


areas where it is said they may never 
again find full-time employment at their 


wide canvass, covering such aspects of | Specialized line of work should be held 


the unemployment problem as_ those 


participating regarded as of major im-|! 


portance. 

Just what constitutes unemployment 
was one theme of discussion. A _ tenta- 
tive suggestion that had been offered 
to the conference was that an unem- 


| ployed. individual is one who usually is 
/employed for wages or salary, who is 


out of work, physically able to work, 
willing to work or looking for work. 


| There were other correlated questions 
| like those of employes laid off, part-time 
| workers, and workers on strike or un- 


der lockout or on makeshift jobs for lack 
of employment regularly. * 

The discussion, according to oral ex- 
planation at the Department, developed 
an exchange of views on whether or 
not it would be appropriate to include 
college graduates and others who never 


, had been employed, and whether to in- 


Is Complete 


Of Foodstuff Sales 


Study Results in Adoption of 
New Business Methods by 
Louisville Stores. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
groceries, and amounts purchased from 
each. 

The results of this part of the study 
are already apparent among Louisville 
merchants. All over Louisville and in 


| neighboring towns, it is reported, stores 
‘are falling in line with the new meth- 


ods, 


For example, the use of card inven- the Chamter of Commerce of the United ly 
tory systems which the Department em- | States, were among the participants in i 
| ployed in getting the cost figures is be- 


ing continued by many stores. A tend- 
ency is also reported for many retailers 


ito buy in accordance with the informa- 


tion they have seen developed in their 
individual stores. 

One store, which about four months 
ago adopted merchandising methods in 
keeping with the best modern practice, 
reports its sales increased in that period 
by 25 per cent. Another store attributes 
to its rearrangement of stock not only its 
increased sales but the fact that it has 


|to be employed or unemployed. - 


There was considerakie discussion, ac- 
|cording to the Department’s spokesman 


for the conference, regarding part-time | 
In some lines of work, it was | 


| workers. 
pointed oyt in this connection, a few 
hours constitute a full day, while in other 
activities there are individuals who may 
be partly employed, supplementing their 
budget by working an hour or two a day 
In some capacity, 

The conference authorized the’ state- 
|ment that it decided to refer the many 


mittee, to be made up preferably of per- 
sons who are readily available to enter 
into discussion with the officials of the 
| Government, especially to the Census Bu- 
|reau and other agencies of the Depart- 


of Labor. It was agreed that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce should name this com- 
mittee, with a view to early action to 
clarify the purposes and terms of the 
| census questionnaire, 

The conference then adjourned, it was 
stated, without agreement as to recon- 
| vening, but with the understanding that 
the committee should draft the ques- 
tionaire, in the light of the discussion, 


ficials and the participants in the con- 
| ference on any further problems, 

Daniel Willard, Baltimore, Md., presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 
George E. Roberts, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York; Dr. Wil- 


j}rector of the Bureau of the Census; 
George Soule; New York, Director of the 
Labor Bureau, Inc.; Dr. Joseph H. Wil- 
jletts, Philadelphia, Pa., University of 
Pennsylvania; Gray Silver, Martinsburg, 
| W. Va., and Washington, D. C,, represent- 
| ing agricultural organizations; and E. W. 
| McCullough ang Russell L. Greenman. of 





| the conference. 

| Two resolutions were adopted by the 
| conference which provided: 

| (1) That the question on unemploy- 
;ment shall be asked with relation to the 
day of enumeration rather than as of 
April 1. 

As the enumerator will cover a period 
of from two to four weeks it was felt 
| that the enumerator would be able to se- 
cure more accurate information if he 


day of his call. 


en regularly employed but who mar- | 


suggestions developed to a small com-| 


ment of Commerce and the Department | 


and consult with both government of- | 


|liam M. Steuart, Washington, D. C., Di- | 


asked with regard to conditions on the | 


(2) That there be appointed by the 


been able to reduce its working force i b 
Secretary of Commerce an Executive 


by 20 per cent. 

Another grocer who already had a 
large volume of business in proportion | 
to his store space reported a 35 or 40 
per cent increase in the sale of fruits 


and the Director of the Census in the 





ployment. The Committee represents a 


‘and vegetables within four months after | Continuation of the conference. Its pur- | 


pose will be to work in close cooperation 
with officials of the Commerce and other 
interested departments in considering the 
| various proposals made at today’s meet- 
ing and such other business connected 
with the Unemployment Census as may 
aorelte between now and the Census 
ay. 


arranging his establishment on the plan 
of the model store and getting proper 
display of these perishables. 

Aid Given by Census Bureau. 

The Bureau of the Census cooperated | 
with the Domestie Commerce Division | 
in its Louisville grocery survey, its part 
consisting in the taking of a complete 
census of wholesale and retail food dis- | 


Committee to advise with the Secretary | 


development of the inquiries on unem- | 


tribution in Louisville, Ky., and New Al- 
bany and Jeffersonvi:le, Ind. 


The study involved securing a report | 


from every establishment selling food 
products or beverages of any kind and 
the compilation of tables showing the 
volume of business done, operating cost, 


Farm Credit Association 
Is Organized in Iceland 


Iceland’s first agricultural credit as- 
sociation has been formed, the American 
Commercial Attache at Copenhagen, H. 


number of employes, salaries and wages 
per annum, and inventories at the close 
of the year 1928 by kind of business and 
size of establishment. 

To secure complete data, such. estab- 
lishments as drug stores, general stores, | 
department and variety stores, and pool | 
rooms were included, as well as the more | 
commonly recognized focd outlets, Some | 
other lines, such as the beverage, hay, 
grain, and feed, and ice industries, were 
also included, but not direct sales of 
manufacturers, with the exception of 
bakeries and manufacturer-owned sales 
agencies separate from factory or mill. 
Because of the lack of complete account- 
ing records in most establishments, the | 
segregation of commodities had to be | 
made by estimate. 

Data From 3,129 Concerns, 

Schedules were secured from 3,129 | 
wholesale and retail establishments with 
anuual sales of $1,000 or over In ad- 
dition, the location, kind of business, 


Sorensen, has just reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce, The Depart- 
ment’s statement, issued July 15, follows 
in full text: 

The first Icelandic bond issue for 1,- 
000,000 crowns was placed in the Danish 
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American Rifle Team 


Prepares to Sail for 
International Contest 


Membership Includes Sol- 
| diers, Marines, and Civil- 
ians; Matches to Be 


Held At Stockholm. 


| The United States Free Rifle team, 
| which will represent this country in the 
international matches at Stockholm, 
Sweden, will sail from Hoboken on July 
|17, aboard the United States liner “Pres- 
{ident Roosevelt.” according to word re- 
|ceived at Marine Corps headquarters 
July 15. 

Major Ralph S. Keyser, Marine Corps, 
team captain, declared himself pleased 
|with the team prospects for a victory 
over the marksmen of 12 other countries, 
it was stated. The American team of 
/10 includes soldiers, marines, and civi- 
| lians. : 
Prospects Said to Be Good. 

It was pointed out that America has 
not won the international rifle matches 
for five years, being third last year. 
|But, it was added, specialists consider 
| the prospects for a victory this year bet- 
jter than ever before. During practice 
lon the range at the. Marine Base at 
|Quantico, Va., several members of the 
{team have approached world records. 

The Army is represented by-Major J. 
K. Boles, a member of the winning United 
States team of 1924 and captain of the 
1925 team, and Sergeant J. H. Sharp, a 
{veteran rifleman who has never before 
| fired on an international team. 

There are five Marines on the team, 
[headed by Gunnery Sergeant Morris 
|Fisher. In 1923 Sergeant Fisher won 
|the free rifle championship of the world. 
|Other Marine members of the team are 

Sergeants P. E. Woods and R. F. Seit- 
yzinger, both members of last year’s team, 
;and Gunnery Sergeant John Blakley and 
Sergeant J. F. Hankins, who have both 
taken part in the national matches at 
|Camp Perry. 

The civilian members include W. L. 
Bruce, of Cheyenne, Wyo., who broke the 
| world’s record for prone shooting in 1927, 
| when a member of the United States 
Team, and who fired again on last year’s 
‘team; H, N. Renshaw, of Nogales, Ariz., 
and J. P. Blount, of Washington, D. C. 

The staff of the team, who will not 
fire, include, Major W. L, Clay, ordnace 
| officer; and Major Per Ramee, adjutant 
|and interpreter, both of the Army; and 
Lieutenant James N. McComb, Navy, 
| supply officer, and Marine Gunner Calvin 
| Lloyd, team coach. 
| Teams representing the United States, 
| Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Czechoslo- 
akia, France, Switzerland, Italy, Hol- 
and, Spain, Great Britain, Poland and 
|Germany will take part in the matches 

at Marine Corps 


this year. 

| It was explained 

headquarters that the conditions under 
| which the international matches are 
| fired differ radically from those at the 
American matches. The range is 300 
|meters. The target consists of 10 rings. 
The rifle used is 10 pounds heavier than 
the Army Springfield employed in most 
of the American matches. The Unitedyy 
States team will use this year'the same 
rifles which it fired in 1928. They are 
Martinis, turned out by a Swiss com- 
pany and chambered for the Springfield 
cartridge. 

All of the important American 
matches, it was stated, are fired in the 
open, but the international events are 
fired from a covered firing line, which 
is in reality a three-walled shed with 
the open side facing the targets. 











company “Nordisk Trust Kompagni” 
placed the entire issue with a Danish 
insurance company. 

The new credit association is modeled 
on the most recently established Danish 
association, the “South Jutland Coopera- 
tive Credit Association.” Borrowers 
|can obtain up to 60 per cent of the esti- 
mated value of the property, but as a 
rule no more than 40 per cent is taken. 
| One of the problems which during the 
| postwar reconstruction period has caused 
|considerable difficulty on Iceland was 
that of agricultural long-time credit. 
Attempts had been made from time to 
time to organize joint liability credit 
associations modeled on the Danish sys- 
tem, but until recently these efforts had 
not met with success. 
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number of firm members, inventory, and 
sales of 262 establishments whose sales 
volume was less than $1,000 a year was 
secured, although these were not in- | 
cluded in the tabulation. 

Separate tabulations for chain and in- 
dividually owned stores could not be made 
because of the danger of revealing indi- 
vidual operations. 

One of the major questions considered 
in connection with the Louisville gro- 
cery study has been how commodities 
get into the retail grocery store. It was 
found that in that city the wholesale 
| grocer supplies only between 30 and ‘35 
|per cent of the grocery products sbld 
by the retail grocer, using groceries in 
| the arbitrary sense of foods and cleaise 
| The baker, the dairyman, the meat 
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man, and the produce man were found | 
almost as important factors in the re- 
tailer’s buying scheme as is the whole- 
sale grocer, ' 
Wholesaler Arranges Contacts | 

A representative of the Domestic Com- 
merce Division, in an address before the 
| American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion Convention at Memphis, mentioned 
|the ease of a voluntary chain in which 
the wholesaler was taking account of 
that situation by trying to make pur- 
chasing arrangements for his retailers 
| for the buying of meats, dairy products, 
and bread. 

Many of the stores covered, too, were 
found to be carrying a large number 
of non-grocery items, including \mard- 
ware, drugs, notions, and similar lines, | 
It was also discovered that, instead of 
a very limited stock of such items for 
the convenience of their customers, some | 
stores in which the predominant sale and | 
| profit came from groceries were carry- | 
ing rather full lines of paints or of 
| hosiery and underwear, 
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Radio Commission 
Explains Denial of 
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Use of Costs of Production Opposed 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 


Federal Regulation Transfer Is Proposed to State Control 


As Basis for Agricultural Tariff |Said to Insure Purity 


Full Time to Station Formula Is Subject to Errors and Uncertainty, Says 


Commissioner Dennis. 


Second Zone, Which Em- 
braces KTNT, Said to Have 
More Than Share of 
Cleared Channels. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ter or a bushel of corn is an extremely 
difficult matter. 

A farm is a good deal more than a 
factory. It is a place on which to live. 


Reasons for denying the application of | The farmer’s return in money does not 


Station KTNT, at Muscatine, Iowa, for 


full time on the air with power of 10,000 
watts, were filed with the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia on July 
13 by the Federal Radio Commission. 


The station, owned by Herman Baker, 
on July 10, appealed to the Court from 
the Commissioner’s decision. 


The Muscatine station, the commis- 
sioner’s answer states, operates during 
daylight hours only on the 1170 kilocycle 
channel, which is allocated to the Second 


Radio Zone as a cleared channel. Station 


WCAU, at Philadelphia, is assigned to 


the channel on that basis. 


The statement points out that the Sec- 


ond Zone has less than its quota of cleared 
channels by one-half channel. 


however, “now has more than its share 


of cleared channels by one-half channel,” 


adds the statement. 


“By no stretch of the imagination, can) 


Under the 
reallocation it is entitled to eight. The 
Fourth Zone, in which Iowa is located, 


exactly measure the success of his en- 
terprise, nor are the services of him- 
self and his family susceptible of a rat- 
ing in cash. 

The character of farm work is 
intermittent and self-administered. It 
is impossible in the case of a farmer 


to state as in the case of a factory | 


worker that his time is valued at so 
many hours out of every day with so 
many days of work in every week, 

With the best of intentions or farm- 
cost accountants impute value to time 
which has not been dctually occupied by 
a farmer and his family just as they 
impute a value to roughages such as 
straw, vhich have no actual cash value. 
Costs «s ascertained by interrogating 
farmers as t otheir expenses are bound 
to be inflated. 

In 1923 this commission, with pains- 
taking and conscientious efforts, set about 
to obtain the domestic costs of produc- 
ing butter. The costs so obtained pointed 


fhe xsi diate either the Fourth Zone | to the disconcerting conclusion that our 


does not have an equal, or the State | 
of Iowa a fair and equitable assignment | 
of the radio facilities as provided bv ee 
Davis amendment to the at cons | vent 1923 and was regarded by experts 


1927,” states the answer. 


of the Commission’s statement of facts, | 


filed with the Court follows: 
Proportions Are Fixed. 


The Davis Amendment to the Radio 
Act of 1927, approved March 28, 1928, 
provides that the licensing authority 
“shall as nearly as possible make and 
maintain an equal allocation of broad- 
casting licenses, of bands of frequency 
or wave lengths, of periods of time for 
operation, and of station -power to each 
of (the five) zones * * *; and shall make 
a fair and equitable allocation of li- 
censes, wave lengths, time for operation, 
and station power, to each of the States | 


* * * according to population.” 


fore fixed by law. 


In order that the Commission might | 
carry out the provisions of the Davis 
amendment it made an intensive study 
of the problems precipitated thereby, 
and a comprehensive survey of the en- 

It 
sought the advice and counsel of the 
leading radio engineers of the country 
who testified before the Commission on 
As a result of this ex- | 
haustive study and experiment it was | 
determined that simultaneous operation | 
of 40 stations of 5 kilowatts and upward, 
on cleared channels; 125 regional sta- 
tions of 500 to 1,000 watts and 150 local 
stations of 10 to 100 watts; is the mex- 
imum of total broadcasting service which 
can be simultaneously carried on with- 
out intolerable interference, under the | ~ To ad a 
present status of the law and the radio 


tire field of radio communication. 


July 23, 1928. 


art. 


Accordingly, the Commission promul- 
gated its General Order No. 40, by which | 
40 channels referred to as “exclusive” | 
On these | 

channels no two stations are permitted 

to operate simultaneously except during 
the hours of daylight or at such times 

» that interference will not be caused by 
i The chan- 

nel for which appellant makes applica- 
tion for full time operation is 1170 kilo- 
cycles, one of the cleared channels allo- 
cated by General Order No. 40 of the 
Commission to the Second Zone, which 


or “clear” 


were set aside. 


such simultaneous operation. 


includes Pennsylvania. 
Three Stations on Channel. 
Three stations operate on this channel: 


WQAU at Byberry, Pennsylvania, au- 
thorized to use full time; KEJK at Bev- 
erly Hills, California, authorized as a 
limited time station; and appellant’s sta- 
tion, KTNT at Muscatine, Iowa, author- 


ized as a limited time station. 


A limited time station is one whose 
hours of operation are limited to day- 
time and such other hours as are not 
used by full time or part time stations 


authorized to-use the same frequency. 
Muscatine, Iowa, is in 


fornia, is in the Fifth Zone. 


The law requires that the transmitting 
facilities set aside for each Zone shall 


be equal, and shall be equitably distrib- 
uted among the States within a zone, ac- 
cordance with this mandatory provision 


4) of the Davis Amendment, eight cleared 


channels have been assigned to each 


zone. 
To date the Second Zone has less than 


its qouta of cleared channels by one-half 


The proportion of the total national | 
radio facilities due each State is there- | 


the Fourth 
Zone; Byberry, Pennsylvania, is in the 
Second Zone, and Beverly Hills, Cali- 


dairy farmers were consistently mar- 
keting butter below its cost of produc- 
tion, whereas we know that our dairy 
industry was actually expanding in the 


as the most importantly remunerative 
branch of American agriculture. 

In other words, tne presumptively high 
coefficient of error which inheres in farm 
cost accounting is corroborated by ac- 
tual experience in obtaining costs. 

The futility of the enterprise is aptly 
set forth by former Secretary of Agri- 


President in 1926: 

“The experiences of recent years have 
convinced me that the system of basing 
| tariff rates on differences in production 
costs is inapplicable to agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is quite impossible to obtain 
trustworthy production costs, weighted 
yg for the total crop or for the bulk 
of it. 

“A certain cost of cultivation and over- 
head, a certain agricultural effort, may 
in one year be rewarded with twice the 
crop that is obtained in another year. 
Therefore, costs of cultivation cannot be 
relied upon to indicate costs of crop units 
in a particular year.” 


Defects in Formula 


For Production Costs 


How the production-cost formula 
breaks down when applied to farm prod- 


seed case. 

First, the two years employed as a 
statistical base for ascertaining domes- 
tic costs are both abnormal. The yields 
for these two particular years were ex- 
ceptionally low as judged by a five-year 


versal Broadcasting Company on behalf 
of Station WCAU shows, that in the past 
there has been considerable interference 
whenever Station KTNT and Station 
WCAU were operating simultaneously 
on the same channel, and it is agreed 
that it would be physically impossible 
for any two stations employing the 
high power used by these stations, to 
operate full time, simultaneously, on the 
same channel, without serious hetrodyne 
interference. 

Manifestly, under these circumstances, 
the Commission could not grant appel- 
lant’s application for modification of 
Station KTNT’s license seeking full time, 
with 10,000 watts power, on 1,170 kilo- 
cycles, a cleared channel assigned to the 
second zone. To. do so would result in 
adding a cleared channel to a State and 
zone already over quota, while interfer- 
ing with and destroying the effectiveness 
of the broadcasting of a station of high 
quality, already licensed by the Commis- 
sion to operate full time on 1,170 kilo- 
cycles, located in a State and zone hav- 
ing less than the quota of radio facili- 
ties to which they are entitled under the 
law, and in direct violation of General 
Order No. 40. 

The licensing authority is empowered 
to grant licenses only when public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity will be 
served thereby. The applicant has the 
burden of establishing such facts as will 
bring it within the requirement of the 
legislative standard. 

On the hearing on appellant’s applica- 
tion for modification of Station KTNT’s 
license, before the Commission June 12, 
1929, appellant did not appear in per- 
son and offered no evidence in support 
of his application, but, through coun- 
sel, submitted his case on a brief which 








channel; i. e., it is entitled to full time |he (appellant) verified. This brief was 


on eight cleared channels. 


It actually | filed with the Commission as an exhibit. 


has the use of seven full channels full]On examination it was found to con- 


time and one channel half time. 


It is,|}tain a great many letters which appel- 


therefore, entitled to an additional half |lant’s brief states were received by him 


time on a cleared channel. The Fourth 
Zone, on the other hand, now has more 
than its share of cleared channels by 


one-half channel, in that, besides the|groups, none of which are verified or | 


eight full time cleared channels to which 

it is entitled, it is using half time on a 

geared channel assigned to the Second 
one. 


Fourth Zone Borrowing Time. 


In a word, the Fourth Zone is already 
borrowing half time on a cleared channel 
assigned to the Second Zone under that 
provision of the Davis Admentment to 
the Radio Act of 1927 which provides “if 
and when there is a lack of applications 
from any zone for the proportionate 
share of licenses, wave lengths, time of 
operation, or station power, to which 


@ such is entitled, the licensing authority 


may issue licenses for the balance of 
the proportion not applied for from any 
zone, to applicants from other zones 


Moreover, the State of Iowa in the 
Fourth Zone is entitled to but .73 of a 
cleared channel, although it is actually 
using one cleared channel full time; 
thus, the State in which appellant’s sta- 
tion is located, as well as the Zone to 
which the State has been allocated, is al- 
ready enjoying more than its fair and 
equitable distribution of cleared chan- 
nels. On the other hand, Pennsylvania, 
in the Second Zone, is entitled to 2.80 
cleared channels, whereas it has but two, 
so that this State (Pennsylvania), as 
well as the Second Zone, is under quota. 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
it be said that either the Fourth Zone 
does not have an equal, or the State of 
Iowa a fair and equitable. assignment of 
the radio facilities as provided by the 
nenis Amendment to the Radio Act of 

Appellant admits in his brief on file 
herein as KTNT’s Exhibit No. 1, and the 


9 testimony of the president of the Uni- 
4) 


from various listeners-in on his station, 
and a number of resolutions purporting 
to be from various organizations and 


sworn to. 
Letters Not Considered. 

It is an established rule of the Com- 
mission, to which it has adhered in 
every case, that letters and resolutions 
not sworn to are not competent to be 
received as evidence by the Commission, 
and in denying appellant’s application 
for modification of his station license 
the Commission did not consider the 
aforesaid letters and resolutions, 

Even if the resolutions were sworn to 
by the proper officers of the organiza- 
tions they purported to represent, they 
are of little probative value since the 
conclusion reached, viz., that the Com- 
mission ought to grant appellant’s ap- 
plication for modification of station 
license, offers no facts to support it, 
and is, therefore, without basis. 

In applying the standard of public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity to this 
applicant it should be considered that 
the number stations that may engage 
|in broadcasting is severely limited by 
physical factors, and that the chief prob- 
lem of the Commission in the broadcast- 
ing field has been the elimination of in- 
terference occasioned by the excessive 
number of stations. Under these condi- 
tions it is necessary that a higher stand- 
ard be set and adhered to than would be 
necessary if broadcasting facilities were 
unlimited. 

On agppellant’s brief (the letters and 
resolutions contained therein not consid- 
|ered), the Commission was of the opin- 
ion, and so found, that appellant had 
| made no showing In the public interest 
sufficient to warrant its granting him a 
license on a cleared channel for full-time 
operation, with 10,000 watts power, and 
therefore denied his application for mod- 
ification of station license, - 





culture, Mr. Jardine, in his report to the | 


ucts is abundantly illustrated by the flax- | 


av2rage. The yields being abnormally 
low the costs were correspondingly high. 

The costs in these two exceptional 
years do not correctly picture the nor- 
malities of the situation. Tariff rates 
should not be based upon the excep- 
tional but upon the usual; not upon the 
costs of the marginal producer, but upon 
costs that are representative of the en- 
itire industry. 

Second, the elevator costs. furnish in- 
trinsic evidence of inflation. Table No. 
16 of the final report carries a higher 
item of elevator costs straight down the 
line as compared to the costs presented 
in Table No. 22 of the preliminary re- 
port. 

It is conceded that elevator costs for 
handling flaxseed are necessarily higher | 
than for wheat, rye, or corn, bift how 
the method of allocation used in the final 
report can make so large a difference in 
the cost of such items and managers’ 
salaries, light, heat, power, taxes, direc- 
tors’ fees and expensés, stationery and 
supplies, telephone and market services, 
and advertising is a mystery of cost ac- 
counting which baffles attempts at satis- 
factory analysis. 

Common sense rejects as a libel upon 
actuality an average cost item of approx- | 
imately 2% cents allocated to manager’s 
salary for every bushel of flaxseed run | 
through the elevators in the four produc- | 
|ing States. In both the items of actual 
production and elevator charges domestic 
costs bear intrinsic evidence of inflation. 
One discovers the same evidence of in- 
flation in transportation charges. 


Principal Producing Areas 
|Far From Custom Markets 
Certain commissioners insist that the | 





entire domestic flaxseed crop should be | 
credited with a transportation charge to 
New York. It is enough to say that na- 
ture: never intended New York as_ the 
principal competing market for domestic | 
flaxseed. Under the scepter of nature 
the principal producing areas are located 
half the breadth of the continent from 
our eastern coastal markets. An indus- 
try develops throvgh processes of evolu- 
; tion to its own genius. In this case soil, 
climate and the habitudes of the popu- 
lation have localized the production of 
flaxseed in a circumscribed region quite 
|remote from our coastal areas. 

Under the economic laws which govern 
the evolution of the industry flaxseed 
produced for purposes of conversion into 
linseed oil seeks its nearest market. Prac- 
‘tical men engaged in coverting flaxseed to 
j linseed oil have found it more expedient 
| to move the mills to the flaxseed than to 
| move the flaxseed to the mills. We find 
|a@ concentration of these mills in the 
Minneapoiis-St. Paul district, some 1,500 
miles from the Atlantic coast, some 1,700 
miles from the Pacific coast, and some 
1,300 miles from the Gulf. 

The domestic producers have two 
strings_to their bow. They are not con- 
fined to their near-by mills. They may 
and do ship their seed to Duluth, from 
which point it moves by water through 
the Great Lakes to Buffalo, and oc- 
casionally under the stimulus of favor- 
able conditions to New York. In the year 
1925 about 25 per cent of the domestic 
seed actually raached New York. In the 
following year, however, the movement 
to New York represented only about 
| two-fifths of 1 per cent of the output. 
Year in and year out the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul district is the principal market 
for domestic flaxseed. Year in and year 
out New York is the principal market 
for imported flaxseed. Buffalo represents 
a point where the streams of imports 
from Argentina, Canada, and the United 
States product habitually meet in physi- 
cal competition. Argentine seed by no 
chance physically compete with domes- 
tic seed in the Minneapolis market. 

Domestic seed does actually compete 
year in and year out with Argentine 
seed in the Buffalo market. The crush- 
ing mills have sprung up along the At- 
lantic seaboard in obedience to the nat- 
ural economic law which draws the lin- 
seed oil mills toward the areas of pro- 
duction. Propinquity to raw materials 
is the desideratum of the flaxseed 
crusher. The coastal crushing mills de- 
rive their raw material from Argentina 
chiefly because of the cheapness of ocean 
transportation. The Minneapolist-St. 
Paul mills draw,their supplies by cheap 
rail haul from nearby domestic sources 
of production. These two zones are to a 
large extcnt mutually distinct and ex- 
clusive, domestic flaxseed within its own 
zone being immune to the intrusion of 
foreign flaxseed. Argentine fiaxseed 
moving from coastal points to the in- 
terior of vtr country is under the dou- 
ble handicap of a duty of 40 cents a 
bushel and land transportation which 
completely exhausts the competitive 
reach overland of the foreign article at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Question of Compensation 


For Natural Disadvantage 


| Crushers, find it advantageous to ob- 
tain supplies of flaxseed from Argen- 
tina, but on occasion if conditions war- 
rant. are able to draw on domestic 
sources of supply. It lies with Congress 
to decide as to how far Government 
should go in compensating prodaers for 
disadvantages imposed by nature. No 
man with a sense of justice would ask 
to exclude a domestic product from our 
great coastal centers of population. One 
may well inquire, however, whether ‘a 
natural disadvantage to the producer 
such as remoteness from centers of pop- 
ulation is to receive an artificial recom- 
pense in tariff form at the expense of 
the consumer. In this case the consumer 
is legion since he is identical with the 
users of linseed oil, paint, and linoleum 
throughout the country. The number 
of American farmers who produce flax- 
seed is small as compared to the num- 
ber of farmers who consume flaxseed 
products. If a rate of duty is to be de- 
termined which will give the Montana 
grower of flaxseed an equal opportunity 
in the New York market with the Ar- 
gentine producer what shall be said on 
the practical side about hauling Mon- 
tana seed past the crushing plants in 
Minneapolis where no foreign competi- 
tion exists and carrying the product over 
1,500 miles to the Atlantic coast? 

It seems fairly clear that the equities 
of the situation are better satisfied 
either by adopting Buffalo as the one 
principal competing market or by se-| 
lecting Minneapolis as the principal mar- 
ket for the domestic product and New 
York as the principal market for the 
foreign commodity. It is a question as) 
to whether the transportation costs | 
should be based upon the actual move- 

















{in the industry. 





Of Canned Foodstuffs 


Adulteration, Under - filling 
Of Containers, and Use of 
Goods of Low Quality 
Are Reduced. 


Before the passage of the Federal food 
and drugs act a generation ago, sus- 
picion and enmity were felt for canned 


|foods, but now the modern housewife 


may buy satisfactory canned foods and 
preserves, and the cost is frequently as 
low or lower than when she puts them 
up herself, if her time and !abor are con- 
sidered, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 15. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Fruit, vegetables, soups, fish, and shell- 
fish are recognized as important ad- 
juncts to the well-planned meal and 
every-day diet. Via the can opener, the 
new “Boss of the Kitchen,” these foods 
come from all parts of the world to be 
consumed anywhere, anytime. 

This change represents the shift in 
American social and economic habits 
brought about by the gradual passing of 
home canning to factory canning with 
mass production methods bringing low 
unit cost for products of a standardized 


|nature, free from adulteration and con- 


tamination. 


Confidence is Developed. 
Twenty years or more of constructive 
effort on the part of the canning industry, 


backed by the continual pressure in be- | 


half of sound, honest products exerted 
through the enforcement of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Acts, have been re- 
sponsible for the justified confidence and 
dependence now placed in canned foods, 
the food and drug officials say. 

When the act was made effective in 
1907, violations were extremely common 
Honest manufacturers 
had to compete with those whose cans 
were habitually “slack-filled.” Water 
was a handy substitute for the food the 
cans should ‘have contained and the 
pumps did a rushing business in many 
canneries. Low-grade and even partially 
decomposed products were occasionally 
packed and the use of artificial colors or 


chemical preservatives was not uncom-| 


mon. The: American consumer paid the 
bill and the ethical canner’s reputation 
suffered along with the shyster’s. 
Water Content Regulated. 
“Canned foods will be deemed to be 
adulterated if they are found to contain 
water, brine, sirup, sauce, or similar sub- 
stances in excess of the amount neces- 
sary for their proper preparation and 


sterilization,” states Food Inspection De- | 


cision 144, issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for the guidance of canners. 

The decision, which is called the “Can- 
ner’s Bible,” further states: 
in canned food products serves not only 


as a container but also as an index of | 


the quantity therein. It should be as full 
of food as: is practicable for packing 
and processing without injuring the 
quality cr appearance of the contents. 

“Some food products—tomatoes, for 
example—may be canned without the 
addition of any other substances what- 
soever. The addition of water in such 
instances is deemed adulteration. 
foods may require the addition of water, 
brine, sugar, or sirup, either to combine 
with the food for its proper prepara- 
tion or for the purpose of sterilization as 
in peas. In this case the can should be 
packed as full as practicable with the 
peas and should contain only sufficient 
liquor to fill the interstices and cover 
the product.” 

By limiting the amount of water al- 
lowed in canned foods, as well as by. re- 
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or whether realities shall be abandoned 


| for suppositions as to what should be 


ideally regarded as the principal market 
in case advantages or disadvantages in 
transportation should be equalized by an 
increase in existing tariff rates. 


Difficulty in Obtaining 
Foreign Costs 


So much for the critique of the domestic 
costs. The business is worse confounded 
when it comes to foreign costs. We have 
no foreign costs worthy the name. Field 
ascertainment of costs has been excluded 
from the scope of our reference by the ac- 
tion of the Argentine Government. When 
it comes, therefore, to the correct deter- 
mination of production costs we are left 
with but one leg to stand on, and that 
leg a feeble one. We have been com- 
pelled to accept invoice prices in lieu of 
foreign costs. The invoice; price of a 
factory product may in many cases carry 
sound inferential conclusions as to the 
cost of its production, though the deter- 
minations at best rest upon supposition 
rather than certitude. An inference that 
is questionable in the case of a factory- 
product become doubly dubious in the 
case of a farm product. The director 


of an industrial enterprise may adjust | 


his output to market demand, withhold- 
ing at pleasure his product from an un- 
willing market or in times of depression 
shut down his factory altogether. Not 
so with the farmer. The Argentine 
planter sowing his crop of flax or corn 
is in no position to adjust his output to 
the market demand and trim crop ex- 
penditures to a figure that will insure a 
margin of profit on his harvest. His 
business is a haphazard one. He knows 
that if he dees not sow he shall not reap. 
His sowing is more or less of a gamble 
and in the last resort he offers his sur- 
plus of corn or flaxseed on the world 
market for what it will fetch and the 
price he realizes in a particular year on 
a particular crop is no just criterion as 
to the cost of producing that particular 
crop. 


Certain Factors Are 


Omitted From Report 

We are completely in the dark as to 
the actual cost of producing flaxseed in 
Argentina in the two years under con- 
sideration. Not only that, certain fac- 
tors are entirely omitted from consid- 
eration which should count heavily in 
the equation of Argentine world trade 
in flaxseed. 

First, the report does not present the 
true competitive situation. We are com- 
paring domestic costs for 1925 and 1926 
with the invoice prices as represented 
by imports of 1926 and 1927.. The in- 
veice price of imports of 1926 repre- 


senting the 1925 Argentine crop (flax- | 


seed delivered at New York) is 56 cents 
lower (by reason of a higher yield) than 
if the 1925 invoice price were taken as 
indicative of’ cost of that year’s crop. 
These violent fluctuations point to a co- 
efficient of error that is bound to sub- 


sist where one compares the actual cost | 
{ment of goods to a competing market | of growing a domestic crop in a given 


“The -can | 


Other | 


Of Surface Rights in Public Domain 


‘Water-conscious’ West Better Able Than Government to 
Plan Conservation, Says Secretary of Interior. 


The “water-conscious” citizens 
western States are more competent than 
the Federal Government to devise meas- 
ures for water conservation upon which 
their very life depends, it was declared, 
July 15, by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, in a statement out- 
lining a proposal for a new public land 
policy which would transfer to the States 
the control of the surface rights of pub- 
lic lands not included in national parks, 
monuments and forests. 

The full text of Mr. Wilbur’s state- 
ment follows: 

We now have scattered settlements all 
over the western part of the United 
States based on better farming, better 
selected seeds, and irrigation. Those 
who depend upon the regular rains of 
the summer have no conception of irri- 
gation and its peculiar responsibilities. 

Great civilizations have matured and 
some of them have died in the arid re- 
gions of the old world and some are now 
on the way in the new. It demands com- 
munal living and thinking and peaceful 
conditions, for people to join in together 
to finance and maintain large water dis- 
tributing systems. 
| States Better Equipped 
ITo Adjust Responsibility 


Even the control of the flow of water 
from a single ditch demands rigid coop- 
‘eration and fair play. It is to this that 
|I ascribe the responsiveness of the peo- 
| ple of such States as are here represented 
|to forward looking progressive measures 
| for the common good, if they are prop- 
|erly tempered to the high initiative and 
|sense of personal responsibility charac- 
| teristic of our citizens. 
| It is important for us to face the pres- 
jent situation squarely. The safety and 
| survival of the human race depends upon 
lits control of chlorophyl—the green col- 
|oring matter of plants. This substance, 
jin the presence of water and sunlight 
|and with the materials derived from the 
| soil, manufactures starch and other food 
{substances for the growth of plants. 
|From these plants we derive foods, ¢ot- 
|ton, wool, wood and rubber and by feed- 
|ing animals with them we get more food, 
|hides, and a large amount of animal 
jservice. In fact, without the milk man- 
ufactured from plants by cows and goats, 
we would be unable to raise many of our 
own human babies. 

With our new methods of transporta- 
|tion the food supply of the world is com- 


|ing more and more to be held in com- 


| The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
July 15, 1929. 


10 a. m.—President Hoover formally 
opened the first meeting of the New Fed- 
eral Farm Board with an address. 

11:15 a. m.—President Hoover left by 
motor car for Baltimore, Md., where he 
reviewed later in the day the parade of 
the Rainbow Division. 





| year with the invoice prices at New York 
of a similar crop grown in the Southern 
| Hemisphere the year before. 

| Second, the report takes no adequate 
| account, of the large quantities of Ar- 
| gentine flaxseed that are exported from 
\the United States after conversion into 
|eake and linseed oil with the benefit of 
|a drawback of 99 per cent of the duty 
| paid at the time of importation. Actual 
| competition, therefore, of Argentine flax- 
|seed in our markets is not represented 
| by the amount which enters our ports, 
but by that amount minus the re-ex- 
| ported products. 

| Third, the value of a bushel of flax- 
| seed is largely determined by the quality 
|and quantity of oil that can be extracted 
|from it. The report does not present 
|an accurate comparison either quanti- 
tatively or qualitatively of domestic and 
foreign flaxseed oil content. 

Fourth, the export tax levied by Ar- 
|gentina upon flaxseed is ignored as an 
|advantage or disadvantage in competi- 
jtion. If an export tax, as in the case 
{of Chilean nitrate, may be recognized 
as part and parcel of a permanent eco- 
|nomie policy for raising revenue, the 
| tax, in our opinion, should be regarded 
las a disadvantage in competition and 
|must be reckoned with. On the other 
| hand, if the export tax is levied for the 
| purpose of influencing the tariff policy of 
|our own country it would be proper to 
|ignore it. The Argentine export tax 
}on flaxseed would appear to have been 


| laid as a revenue producer with no pur- | 


| pose whatever to influence the American 

| tariff policy. 

Criticism of Report 
Called Ungracious Task 

| 


Misgivings and dubieties to the con- 
\trary notwithstanding, the undersigned 
;commissioners have thought it proper to 
| affix their names to this report for the 
| following reasons: : 

First, because the data, procured un- 
der exceptionally adverse conditions, are 
; about the only thing we have to go on 
|under the limitations of the statute. 
| Second, because we are unwilling to 
| see the work of the commission nullified 
| by the adverse action of a foreign gov- 
| ernment. 
| Third, because beset by perplexities 
}and uncertainties we prefer on principle 
to resolve doubts in favor of the domes- 
| tie producer. 
| It has been a disagreeable and ungra- 
|cious task to point out the weaknesses 
and madequacies of this report. Our 
justification lies in the hope that through 
so doing attention of the constituted au- 
thorities may be drawn to the baffling 
|limitations which hamper the commis- 
| sion in the administration of the flexible 
provision of the tariff act. It is a case 
}of making bricks without straw. With 
| the. best efforts and best intentions ac- 
|}companied by an inordinate expenditure 
of time and money we find ourselves com- 
pelled to accept inferences for actualities, 
suppositions for certitude. 

The undersigned commissioners, 
| through this report to the President, re- 
spectfully call to the attention of Con- 
gress the urgent need for making the 
| flexible provision of the present tariff 
|law a more efficient instrument of gov- 
|ernment for correcting inequalities in 
tariff rates. Under existing law the 


dip below the horizon as we seek to ap- 
proach it, 

| The navigator, to be successful, should 
| not only be equipped with chart and com- 
pass, but also endowed with a reasonable 
,amount of discretionary power 


oe) a sy, ‘ 





of 


harbor of certitude we seek continués to 


mon to be drawn on by all, and the tropi- 
cal sunshine beating down on a cocoa- 
nut palm 365 days in the year is com- 
peting with a reindeer feeding on the 
mosses of the subarctic summer in the 
making of fat. We now have more than 
sufficient food available for all. 

And, while is it probable that we will 
breed up to the bread line, countries like 
our own think of the bread line in other 
terms than those of merely filling the 
stomach. They demand an economic 
status that would have been luxury to a 
king of a hundred years ago. 

There is, though, a set physiologicai 
limit to the amount of food an indi- 
vidual consumes. We have produced 
too much of some kinds, and with the in- 
dustralization and urbanization of a 
growing percentage of our people, there 
has also been a shift in the type of foods 
eaten. ‘ 


Aried Areas Increased 


By Erosion Factors 


This, together with the greater pro- 
ductiveness of favored areas with the 
help of better seed, better methods and 
more machinery, has increased the} 
amount of so-called marginal lands | 
where the farmer’s life is a struggle} 
against heavy odds. I know of no more | 
plaintiff act than to place a man and par- 
ticularly hjs wife on a piece of land 
where they are joreordained to a pro-| 
longed agonizing failure. The economics 
of a new farm project must be essentially 
sound or a social crime is in prospect. 

These facts must be held before us in 
considering that great part of the west- 
ern United States which is still in the 
possession of the Federal Government. 
There has been a good deal of talk of 
conservation. The real conservation 
problem of the West is the conservation 
of water. 

Plant life demands water. We must 
have plants suitable for our own uses | 
or we can have no civilization. 

From Nebraska west water, and 
water alone, is the key to our future. 
We need the mountains and the hills and | 
a great protected back country or we can- 
not have sufficient water for our valleys. 
We must replace homestead thinking 
with watershed thinking, since water- 
sheds are primary to Western homes. 

We can no longer afford to think only 
in terms of immediate uses and selfish 
interests. There must be a great West- 
ern strategy for the protection of our 
watersheds and the plant life on them, 
however undesirable and unimportant 
some of it may seem to be. 

A cactus or a sagebrush which has 
fought its. way to maturity against 
drought, plays its part in furthering rain- 
fall and in stopping soil erosion, that 
curse of all cultivated countries. Over- 
grazing by sharp-nosed animals cuts 
down the plant life, increases erosion, 
buries water holes, increases flood dam- 
age and is harmful to water conservation. 
Plants hold the snow and the rain, pre- 
vent rapid run-off and soil erosion and 
build a balanced set of natural condi- 
tions which can only be broken at the 
| peril of those bringing it about. 


‘Conservation Necessary 


To Avert Barrenness 


The public domain has been abused, 
jovergrazed and not respected in many 
sections of the country, and yet, unless 
we cherish and care for the lands now 
in possession of the United States, in 
forests and public domain, we in the 
West will repeat the fall of ancient Nine- 
vah and Tyre, which was due to the 
abuse of plant life and water failure, or 
the degradation of Korea and parts of 
China with man-made barrenness, floods, 
erosion and decay. 

We must stop thinking in terms of im- 
mediate production in viewing much of 
the public land of today. The forests 
must be protected or harvested con- 
structively, overgrazing must be stopped 
and experts in plant life and water con- 
servation must be our guides. It is 
difficult to understand and properly con- 
trol such problems from Washington. 

It seems to me that it is time for a} 
|new public land policy which will in- 
clude transferring to those states will- 
ing to accept the responsibility the con- 
trol of the surface rights of all public 
lands not included in national parks or 
;/monuments or in the national forests. | 
| With sound state policies based on fac- 
| tual thinking it may eventually develop 
| that ‘it is wiser for the states to con- 
trol even the present national forests. 

Such a policy will need to be worked 
| out so as to hold the oil, coal and min- 
eral rights of public lands subject to 
some. form of proper federal prospect- 
ing law with development on a royalty 
basis of discoveries, and with due con- 
sideration to conservation for the future. 
The policy of transferring federal lands 
for school purposes is well established 
|and could be further initiated wherever 
state laws and state policy warrant the 
transfer. 

The States of the West are water 
conscious and they can more readily 














Film Industry in Germany 
Said to Be Unsatisfactory 


Germany’s motion picture industry 
was rather slack during May, reports the 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, George R. | 
Canty to the Department of Commerce. | 
Of the 575 studio days available that | 
month Berlin’s pRoducers used only 289 | 
or less than half, while only 18 of the| 
23 studios were occupied. The Depart- | 
|ment’s statement issued July 15 follows 
in full text: 

Cinema business was unsatisfactory, | 
| this reacting adversely on distributors, | 
since only cheap films were marketed. | 
| Renters’ receipts from Berlin theaters 
decreased 40 per cent, as compared with 





very few deals were concluded. The 
slackening of businefs in the film print- 
ing institutions, which is usually felt 
during the summer period, started 
earlier this year than usual. 

A turn for the worse in the German 
film situation has resulted from the re- 
cent decisions of Exhibitors’ meetings to 
dismiss cinema employes and prepare 
| for the close of theaters early this month. 
|The various district exhibitors associa- 
|tions have sent numerous petitions to 
the German authorities for alleviation 


cent critical months and the usually de- 
pressed summer period, but without 





| requested the Government to alter the 
existing rates in order to allow exhibi- 


| 
the corresponding period of 1928, and | 
| 


of the entertainment tax during the re- | 


j; avail. The Spitzen organization has now | 
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Completion of Are 
Of Triangul 


ation in 


Maine Is Announced 


Each Station Established by 
Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey Marked With 
Tablet. - 


The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has just completed an arc of triangula- 
tion across the state of Maine, it was 
stated orally July 15. The work was 
begun in the summer of 1928 but haze 
and smoke, which were very bad during 
the latter part of the season, prevented 
observations and made it uneconomical 
to continue the field work longer. 

After the experience in 1928, the Sur- 
vey decided that the best season for 
work in that locality would be May and 
June. In consequence, work was re- 
sumed about the middle of May, 1929, 
and the necessary observations were 
made and the work completed in about 
six weeks. 

Part of General Network. 


“This Maine arc of trangulation,” 
stated Captain R. S. Patton, Director of 
the Survey, is a part of the general net- 
work for first order triangulation of the 
country. The Maine are starts from the 
old triangulation stations Mt. Blue and 


| Mt. Haris of the Oblique Arc, which runs 


along the coast of Maine, and extends 
northwestward to the stations Megantic 


|and Liniere, Quebec, two stations of the 
| first order triangulation net of Canada. 


The new arc closes a large loop which 
is composed of the triangulation of the 
Oblique Arc, which runs from Passama- 
quoddy Bay, and the triangulation of 
the Geodetic Survey of Canada which ex- 
tends from Passamaquoddy Bay around 
the international boundary to Megantic 


}and Liniere. 


Length of Lines Vary. 

“The lengths of the lines in the Maine 
are of triangulation vary from a few 
miles to over 60 miles. High-grade 
theodolites and electric-signal lamps were 
used and the observations were made at 
night because the observing conditions 
were better than in the daytime. Each 
of the stations established was marked 
with a metal: tablet set into a concrete 
block or outcropping rock. 

“These stations are all accurately de- 
scribed. The descriptions, latitudes and * 
longitudes of the individual stations, to- 
gether with a bearing or azimuth of 
the line joining each two contiguous sta- 
tions and the length of that line will 
be furnished to engineers and map mak- 
ers on application for such data to the 
Director of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C.” 


Distillation to Replenish _ 
Depleted Stock of Whisky 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
where replenishment must begin, said 
Mr. Doran. ees 

The statutes provide for distilling 
whisky in sufficient quantity to main- 
tain proper stocks for medicinal pur- 
poses. It is Dr. Doran’s belief that, be- 
fore a policy is enunciated, there should 
be a careful study made of all of the 
various phases. 

It has been proposed that the De- 
partment limit the number of permits 
to six or seven distilleries. They could 
be divided to conform to the statute, 
so that four-fifths of the product would 
be of bourbon and the remainder of rye, 
it was explained, but Dr. Doran said he 
could not at this time indicate what the 
decision would be. 

The last gauging and tapping which 
is now nearing completion was expected 
by the Bureau of Prohibition to show 
that about 8,000,000 gallons is held in 
bond, all of which, of course, is privately 
owned. This would mean a supply suf- 
ficient for not in excess of six years, 
and possibly only five years. 

Dr. Doran is anxious consequently to 
decide on the Bureau’s course at once, 
He can do nothing, however, he ex- 
plained, until the complete figures for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1929, have been analyzed. 

Dr. Doran has informed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, that a full set of recommendations 
will soon be submitted for Secretary 
Mellon’s approval. As soon as.Mr, Mel- 
lon has had an opportunity to study 
them, the Department’s policy will be 


build up those wise water consérvation 
measures upon which their very life 
depends than can the distant Washing- 
ton Government. It would be fair too 
for the citizens of Western States to 
have the privileges already in the pos- 
session, of those of the East, 
Responsibility makes for real state- 
hood just as it makes for manhood. The 
Western States are man grown and 


| capable of showing it. 


The National Government can still be 
helpful in building dams, in protecting 
nevigable streams and in assisting with 
State compacts, but it should withdraw 
from the details of management of com- 
munity enterprises properly subject to 
State laws. 

You men representative of the West- 
ern States could well prepare your State 
government by proper park, grazing, 
lumbering and water conservation laws 
for the reception of the new responsi- 
bility of the public domain. I feel that 


|in the long run you can be more safely 


trusted to administer that heritage 
wisely than it can be done from offices 
in the national capital. 

It will require trained vision and for- 
ward thinking if the semi-arid West is 
to conserve its own future. 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 
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tors to ameliorate the present situation. | 
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Taxation 


Debt Is Held to Be Worthless As of Date 


Of Insolvency of De bto 


Time of Adjudication 
Found Not to Control 


Year in Which Court. Took Ac-| 


tion Does Not Affect Value 
Of Obligation. 


IN THE MATTER OF JOHN A. BELL, BANK- 
rupt. No. 12172 IN BANKRUPTCY, 
District CouRT FOR THE WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This proceeding concerned the Govern- 
ment’s claims for taxes from the bank- 
rupt’s estate, and required determination 
by the court of the claim of the estate 
to deduct certain losses. Among the de- 
ductions sought by the estate was a loss 
sustained in connection with insolvency 
of a corporation of which the taxpayer 
had been a creditor. a 

The taxpayer, with two others, insti- 
tuted proceedings and obtained a decree 
by the court adjudging the corporation 
a bankrupt as of a date three years 
prior to the decree. The taxpayer claimed 
« deduction for the year in which the 
decree was entered, contending that the 
debt was not ascertained to be worthless 
until that decree had been entered. 

The District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, considering the 
bankruptcy of: the taxpayer, however, 
ruled that the deduction was allowable 
for the year in which the corporation 
was held to be bankrupt and not in the 
year when the decree was handed down, 
or three years after the date of in- 
solvency. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


McVicar follows: 

The United States, by D. B. Heiner, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, filed in 
the bankrupt’s estate its calim of $280,- 
865.78, together with interest thereon, 
for taxes due the Government. The Trus- 
tees in Bankruptcy excepted to the al- 


lowance of the 1923 item, in the sum of| 


$56,655.03, and the two items for 1924, 
of $69,611.44 and $109,533.73. Much testi- 
mony was taken by the Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy, and after argument and consid- 
eration he made an order on April 12, 
1929, alolwing the Government’s claims 
for 1923 and 1924. On May 28, 1929, the 
Trustee in Bankruptcy presented his pe- 
tition to this Court praying for a review 
of the order of the Referee allowing the 
Government’s claim for the 1923 and 
1924 taxes aforesaid. On the same date 
this Court made an order permitting the 
Trustee to offer further testimony in 
support of his exceptions. 


Referred to Referee 
For Added Testimony 


On June 8, 1929, the matter was re- 
ferred to the Referee to take additional 


testimony, and with directions to file a! 


supplementary report containing such ad- 
ditional findings of fact and conclusions 
of law as he might deem proper. On 
June 14, 1929, the Referee filed in this 
Court, supplementary findings of fact 
and conclusions of law based upon addi- 
tional testimony taken before ‘him. In 
the Referee’s conclusions of law, he 
found that the 1923 taxes should be al- 
lowed, and that the 1924 taxes should be 
disallowed. The United States then filed 
a petition for a review as to the disal- 
lowance of the 1924 iaxes, and as to the 
Referee’s findings of fact, that the loss 
en the Lauraine Magneto Company’s 
stock was sustained in 1922. 

The questions now before the Court 
are, whether the Referee was correct in 
allowing the Government’s claim for 
taxes for the year 1923; also in allowing 


its claim for the year 1924, and the sub-! 


sequent conclusions of law disallowing 
the taxes for the year 1924. 

The taxes allowed for 1923 embraced 
two additional assessments made by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
that year; the first is based on an addi- 
tional assessment in the sum of $200,- 
000.00 for which the taxpayer claimed 
credit for a loss in his return, on account 
of Lauraine Magneto Company stock 
owned by him, the second is an addi- 
tional assessment in the sum of $82,- 
460.35, which the taxpayer claimed credit 
for in his return, as a bad debt. 


Stock Was Issued in 
Name of Third Person 


The Lauraine Magneto Company stock 
tas issned in the name of a third per- 
wun, Vhe stock was paid for by the 
taxpayer. It was owned by him and the 
certificate was issued in the name of a 
third person merely for convenience. 

The assessment is prima facie evidence 
of the taxpayer’s liability: In re Glover- | 
McConnell Co., 9 Fed. (2d) 683; Becker | 
v. U. S., 21 Fed ((2d) 1003, 1004; Avery | 
v. Comm., 27 Fed. (2d) 6; U.S. v. Rind- 
stopf, 105 U. S. 418; The burden is on} 
the taxpayer to show that he is entitled! 
to a deduction in the year in which he! 
claims it; Royal Packing Co. v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue 22 Fed. (2d) | 
536. | 


99 
235 


neto Company, in the year 1924, pre- 


sented their petition to the United States | 
District Court for the Eastern Disrict of | 


was required to pay the brokerage 


firm 
| the sum of $82,460.35 in the year 1925. 


| The Revenue Act of 1921 provides that | 


allowed as deductions: 
“Debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within a taxable year 


| (or,°in the discretion of the Commis- | 
sioner, a reasonable addition to a re-| 


—_—_— 4 


|in computing net income there shall be | 
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Deductions 


r Fixed in Decree 


‘Deduction Is Denied 


| Taxpayer 
Bankrupt Corpora- 
tion. 


serve for bad debts); and when satis- | 


‘fied that a debt is recoverable only in 


| part, the Commissioner may allow such | 


|debt to be charged off in part. * * *” 
|; Magee told the taxpayer, in 1923, he | 
| could not pay the amount which the tax- | 
|payer paid to the brokerage firm. The 
taxpayer told him he knew that—it | 
{would not be a total loss—he would 


| probably save about 25 per cent thereof. 


ithe time, receiving a salary of $10,000 
|per year; he also was receiving income 
‘in the amount of $10,000 or upwards 
‘per annum from his law practice. The 
| evidence showed that his assets and lia- | 
bilities were about the same. 

By reason of the high moral character | 
of Mr. Magee, the debtor, his large earn- 
ing capacity, property holdings and | 
standing as a citizen and as a public 
official, the evidence (which was mea- 
ger) would not have justified the Com- | 
missioner of Internal Revenue, or the 
| Referee, in finding that this debt was | 
worthless. There is no evidence that 
it was charged off. 

The claim of the Government based 
on this assessment must be sustained. 


| Taxpayer Cancels Debt 
Of Oil Corporation . 


The next question is, whether the Ref- 
eree erred in his order of April 12, 1929, 
allowing the Government’s claim for 
|taxes for the year 1924, and in connec- 
tion therewith whether he erred in his 
jsubsequent conclusion of law disallow- 
jing the Government’s claim for taxes 
|for the year 1924. 
|. The 1924 taxes allowed embrace two 
items, both of which are alleged to be 
| based on an additional assessment made 
iby the Commissioner for that year, | 
|amounting to $531,150.64, the amount of | 
lthe assessment the taxpayer claimed in 
| his tax return as a loss on account of 
'a bad debt. In the return it is stated: 
| “Item 14.—Bad debt charged off: The | 
|O. A. Kraeer Co., of Bartlesville, Okla- 
|homa, owed’ John A. Bell, on Dec. 31, 
/1923, the sum of $802,689.29. On ac- 
leount of the fact that Mr. Bell was 
‘either endorser or guaragtor on their , 
|notes for a considerable sum, he decided 
to allow them to charge him $800,000 
‘in order to make the company solvent. 

“After doing this the company showed 
capital and surplus of $268,849.36, and 
John A. Bell, therefore, being practically 
the only stockholder, charged off on his 
books on Dec. 31, 1924, the sum of $531,- | 
150.64 as a bad debt.” 

The Referee in his first findings held 
'that the taxpayer was not entitled to 
a credit on account of this claim, either 
as a bad debt or as a stock loss. In 
his supplementary findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, he found the tax- 
payer was entitled to the amount afore- 
said as a credit on account of a stock 
loss, and, therefore, concluded that the 
Government’s claim for taxes for the 
|year 1924, should be disallowed. 

The Trustee, by his counsel, in 
oral argumert before this Court, ad- 
mitted that the taxpayer was not en- 
titled to a credit for this claim as a bad 
debt and based his claim solely as a 
stock loss. His written argument fol- 
|lowed his oral argument. 

We shall consider the contention of 
the Trustee as restricted by him at the 
‘trial before this Court. 

In the year 1923, the taxpayer and 
O. A. Kraeer were ‘the owners of all 
the capital stock of the 90. A. Kraeer 
Compary. The taxpayer owned five- 
sixths of the stock and O. A. Kraeer 
one-xixth. 
| The corporation was an Oklahoma cor- 
| poration engaged in the business of pro- 
ducing oil and gas. It was insolvent at 
that time. The company owed the tax- | 
payer $802,717.86. 

In order that the company be made 
|solvent and capable of carrying on its 
business the taxpayer, in November or 
December, 1923, allowed the company to 
charge him with $800,000, or in other | 
words, he released his debt against the 
company to that extent. 

He also conveyed to the company | 
| $200,900 or upward of the capital stock 
of the Carnegie Coal Company. After 
this release and conveyance the assets | 
of the O. A. Kraeer Company consisted 
of oil leases and equipment, net $898,- 
518.96; Carnegie Coal Company stock, 
$311,733.32. The capital stock and sur- | 
plus shown aggregated $268,849.36. At! 
the time the taxpayer released the debt 
and made the gift of the Carnegie Coal | 
Company stock to the O. A. Kraeer Com- | 
pany, Mr. Kraeer entered into-the fol- | 
lowing agreement, as testified to by the 
taxpayer’s secretary: 

“Mr. Kraeer agreed that he would turn 





j 
} 


the 


;over to Mr. Bell his one-sixth of the | 
Three creditors of the Lauraine Mag-| stock until such time as Mr. Bell might | 
I might say, how- | 


| get out his $800,000. 
ever, that matters developed so very 
quickly afterward that Mr. Kraeer, to 





New York. They alleged in their peti- 
tion an Act of Bankruptcy requiring in- 
solvency, and further that said company 
was insolvent. On this petition the com- 
pany was adjudicated a bankrupt on June 
25, 1921, which is an adjudication of in- 
solvency. Insolvency, under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, is defined as follows: 

“A person shall be deemed insolvent 
within the provisions of this act when- 
ever the aggregate of his property, ex- 
clusive of any property which he may 
have conveyed, transferred, concealed, or 
removed, or permitted to be concealed or 
removed, with intent to defraud, hinder 
or delay his, creditors, shall not, at a 
fair valuation, be sufficient in amount to 
pay his debts.” 

Upon adjudication of insolvency, the 
stock in the company become worthless, 
although it may have been before that 
time. It was the duty of the taxpayer 
to claim the loss in the year it was 
sustained, which was 1921, hence he could 
not make claim therefor in 1923. 

The tax claim based on the assess- 
ment of $200,000.00, being the value of 
the Lauraine Magneto Company stock, 
must be sustained. 


The second item entering into the ad- | 


ditional assessment for the year 1923, of 
$56,655.05, was caused by the disallow- 
ance of a credit claimed by the taxpayer 
in his return, of $82,450.35 as a bad debt. 

The taxpayer guaranteed the account 
of W. A. Magee. the debtor, with a brok- 
erage firm in the matter of buying and 
selling stocks. As a result the taxpayer 


; the best of my knowledge, never sent 


his stock on.” 
_Kraeer Company Stock 


Becomes Worthless 

One year later, in December, 1924, by 
reason of reverses to the Kraeer Com- 
pany during the preceding year, it was 
insolvent and its st6éck was worthless. 
The question arises, What loss did the 
taxpayer sustain by reason of his stock- 
holding in the Kraeer Company? Sec- 
tion 214 of the Revenue Act of 1924 pro- 
vides that in computing net income there 
| shall be allowed as deductions losses sus- 
tained during the taxable year incurred 
| in trade or business; and also losses sus- 
'tained in any transaction entered ‘into 
|for profit though not 
the trade or business. 
vides: ¥ 

“The basis for determining the amount 
{of the deduction under this paragraph, 
or paragraph (4) or (5), shall be the 
same as is provided in section 204 for 
determining the gain or loss from the 


Paragraph 6 pro- 


sale or other disposition of property.” | 


Section 204 provides: 

“(a) The basis for determining gain 
er loss from the sale or other disposition 
| of. property acquired after February 28, 
| 1913, shall be the cost of such property; 
; except that * * *” (The exceptions are 
here immateriai.) 

It is, therefore, apparent that in or- 
der to determine what loss the taxpayer 
sustained by reason of his ownership of 


Mag-e was Mayor of Pittsburgh at | 


| stein, anponie, Seems the Gesicinn. Of the | 500 five, based on the calculation that 


it is,necessary to determine the cost of 
such stock to him. There is no evidence 
of what the cost was to the taxpayer for 
| the five-sixths interest that he had in the 
total capital stock of the 0. A. Kraeer 
| Company, which he owned prior to the 
year 1923. As to the one-sixth interest 
owned by Mr. Kraeer in November, 1923, 
and which he agreed to turn over to 
Bell until such time as Mr. Bell might 
get out his $800,000, the title of the tax- 
payer was that of pledgee. Mr. Kraeer 
agreed to pledge his one-sixth interest 


| in the capital stock of the Kraeer Com- 


pany. The stock to be delivered to the 
taxpayer was not delivered. 


Taxpayer Released 
$800,000 Indebtedness 


If we are to assume that the agree- 
ment between Kraeer and Bell consti- 
tuted 2 sale, and that Bell was the equi- 
table owner of the one-sixth interest in 
the capital stock formerly owned by 


| Kraeer, then the question arises, What 
| did this one-sixth interest cost Bell? 


It 
would be absurd to assume that Bell paid 


| $800,000 for this one-sixth interest, the 
O. A. Kraeer Company being insolvent 


at the time and both Kraeer and Bell 
being familiar with its condition. The 
taxpayer paid nothing to Kraeer di- 
rectly. The fair inference from the tes- 
timony seems to be that the taxpayer, in 


| order to rehabilitate financially the O. A. 
| Kraeer Company, and thereby to protect 


and promote his five-sixths ownership 


| therein, relinquished or released the 


$800,000 indebtedness that. he formerly 
held against said company, and at the 
same time gave it upward of $300,000 
in capital stock of the Carnegie Coal 
Company held or owned by the taxpayer. 

This was done primarily for the ad- 
vantage of the taxpayer, but  inci- 
dentally it necessarily was an ad- 
vantage to Kraeer on account of his 
stock holdings in» the company. Kraeer 
pledged his stock with Bell on account of 
the advantage to the company which 
would result from the taxpayer’s release 
and gift of stock and the ultimate benefit 
which might inure to him as owner of 
said stock. It does not appear from the 
evidence that the cost of the one-sixth 
interest in the capital stock of the O. A. 
Kraeer Company was to Bell, if any. 
The burden rested upon the taxpayer to 
show that he was entitled to this claim 
as a stock loss. Royal Packing Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 22 
Fed. (2d) 536. The Trustee has failed 
to meet this burden. It therefore fol- 
lows that the claim of the Government 
for taxes for the year 1924 should be 
sustained. 

The order of the Referee of April 12, 
1929, allowing the Government’s claim 
for taxes for the years 1923 and 1924, 
with interest, is confirmed. 

The supplementary conclusion of law 
by the Referee, disallowing the Govern- 
ment’s claim for taxes for the year 1924, 
is overruled. 

July 2, 1929. 


Cancellation Denied 


Of Trade Mark ‘Eagle’ 


To Have Been Disclaimed. 
ROSENSTEIN V. GREY EAGLE MALT Syrup 

CoMPANY (JOHN F. MACK, ASSIGNEE, 

SUBSTITUTED). PETITION FoR CANCEL- 

LATION NO. 1765, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 

SIONER OF PATENTS. 

In holding that the petitioner’s dis- 
claimer of the word “Eagle”, forming a 
portion of mark which included the pic- 
torial representation of an eagle, indi- 
cated that in view of the prior registra- 
tions he was not entitled to exclusive 
use of the word, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner found that the petition for can- 
cellation of the registrant’s mark, used 
on the same elass of goods, should be 


| denied for the reason that the only fea- 


ture common to the two marks in the 
word “Eagle”. 

Hosty & Irmiger for Rosenstein; Mur- 
ray & Zugelter for Grey Eagle Malt 
Syrup Company (John F, Mack, As- 
signee, Substituted). 

The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The petitioner, Emanuel D. Rosen- | 


|examiner of interfernece dismissing his 
| petition for the cancellation of registra- 


On Later Tax Return | 
Had Been Creditor of 


stock in the O. A. Kraeer Company that 


Mr. | 
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debt for another, and the debtor had 


| 


! 


| 


have been obtained, the debt was not worthless, the finding of the taxing 
authorities to the effect being approved because the burden of proof of 
worthless character of debts is on him who alleges it—In re Bell, Bankrupt. 
(District Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania).—Yearly Index 
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DEDUCTIONS: Losses: Losses in 
Stock: 1921 Act—Where a taxp: 


{ 


of a corporation and a creditor thereof, allowed the corporation to be re- 


leased from its debt to him, and such 


| 


upon the basis of the cost of the stock 
sessments of the taxing authorities a 


on the taxpayer to prove such cost.—In re Bell, Bankrupt. (District Court 


for the Western District of Pennsylva 
(Volume IV). July 16, 1929. 


Method of Computing 


Depletion Explained 


Surveys of Natural Resources | 


Required in Calculating 
Taxes Due. 


By GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
Audit Review Division, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In the audit ef a case involving natural 
resources one of the facts to be deter- 
mined is the amount of depletion allow- 
able. 

Under the revenue laws of the United 
States depletion is a statutory deduction. | 
The amount allowable and the method of 
| its determination varies with the differ- | 

ent acts. Its computation is never a 
simple matter in the larger cases, and 
may require the examiantion of proper- 
| ties in several States and even in foreign | 
countries. 


| 


Properties Surveyed. | 

Take, as an example, a case in which} 
the taxpayer owned or leased more than 
8,000 separate properties, located in five} 
| States and one foreign country. Six en-| 
gineers from the Bureau were assigned | 
| to.the work. It was necessary to deter- 
; mine the value and the amount of min-| 
eral expected to be recovered from each | 
property, and also to determine the 
amount of depreciation of physical equip- 
ment sustained during each year for the 
equipment on the properties. 


The work necessitated inspection of 
many properties in the various States, 
and two engineers made a trip to the 
foreign country for the inspection of 
properties and conditions there. 

The engineering’ work required the 
equivalent in time of one engineer for 
two years. 


Depletion Computed. 

For each property it was necessary to 
| compute the depletion on cost, on March 
1, 1913, value, and in the case of. dis- 
covery on the discovery value, and de- 
preciation on equipment. This meant 
the computation of 9,000 schedules, 
| which were filled out by the engineers, 
; sent to comptometer operators, where 
|the necessary computations were made 
}and verified, and summaries prepared 
| showing the amount of depletion sus- 
jtained on the different bases as well as 
™ amount of depreciation. 

When the work sheets of the engineers 
| were completed and verified they were 
given to typists, who made copies in 
quadruplicate, one copy to be given the 
taxpayer, one to be placed with the case 
for audit, and the other two to be placed 
in different files, so that the unit is as- 
sured of having a copy of the report 
available. 

This required the typing of more than 
36,000 schedules. With the original work 
sheets, in excess of 45,000 schedules were 
used on the one case. 

Absolute accuracy is necessary in all 
computations. The summaries must be 
| reconciled with the ledger accounts of 
|the taxpayer or the accounts as found 
| by a field unit. An error may require 
| hours or days of careful checking. 








Hulls of Remaining Ships 
Of Wood Fleet to Be Burned 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
was created. It was called the $30,000,- 


the ships cost about $1,000,000 each. 





tion No, 224928, issued to Grey Eagle 
Malt Company (John F. Mack, assignee, 
substituted), March 8, 1927. 


Prior Use Alleged. 
The basis for the petition to cancel 


registrant’s mark is prior adoption and | 


use of a trade mark comprising inter 
jalia the word “Eagle” and a pictorial 
| representation of an eagle, for goods of 
the same descriptive properties, the said 
mark having been registered June 11, 
1925, No, 207283. 

The examiner points out that the only 
feature common to the two marks is the 
word “Eagle,” which word was diselaimed 
by the petitioner apart from his mark, 
and holds that such disclaimer is an ad- 


| the burning of a large group of the ves- 
sels at once was an uneconomical proc- 
ess, as the keels stuck to the bottom of 
the bay, makng it difficult to tow in 
other vessels for burning. 
| The number of vessels to be burned at 
one time was reduced to five, but this 
| likewise was found to bee cumbersome, 
|and the present method of burning one 
| vessel at a time was adopted. 

About a dozen of the oid vessels re- 
cently were sold to construct a break- 
water at Philadelphia. The Engineer of- 
| fice, Mr. Merrick said, also renewed the 
| Western company’s permit last year for 
|a three-year period, but it is considered 
likely that the burning operations will be 


Bankruptcy of Debtor: 1921 Act.—Where a taxpayer was a creditor of 
and proceedings in bankruptcy resulted in a decree holding the 
ration insolvent as of a given date, 
debt was ascertained to be worthless and not the year 


EDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: Proof of Worthless Character of Debt: 1921 
Act.— Where a taxpayer, acting as guarantor, was compelled to pay a 


spite a gife by the taxpayer to aid it in the losses, if any, are determined 


| were adjudicated by the Court of Claims 


; 1929. 


It was found, however, he said, that; 


connected with | 


niission by the petitioner that he is not | completed within a year. 
the owner of tne word “Eagle,” and that | == re 
in the absence of such ownership this|to suffer the consequences of such dis- 
office lacks jurisdiction to refuse regis- | claimer. 

tration on the confusion in trade clause. | By reason of the common use of the 


Registrations in Evidence. |word “Eagle” in trade marks for this 

The registrant has entered of record | class of goods at the time the disclaimer 
37 registrations, of which 27 bear .date | was entered, it is helieved that the dis- 
| prior to the date of usexalleged by pe-!|claimer was proper. It was an admis- 
titioner, for the same general class of | sion against interest and effective as a 
| goods, and in which the word “Eagle,” | disclaimer. 
| or a picture of an eagle, or both the word! However, the common use of the word 
and the picture form a part or the whole | “Eagle” in trade marks for this class 
of the mark, and contends that in view! of goods when the petitioner entered 
of the petitioner’s disclaimer and the | the field, as shown by the listed regis- 
common use of an eagle in trade marks trations, is proof that the petitioner is 
for goods of the general character dis- | not entitled to the exclusive use of said 
closed, the petitioner is not entitled to | word. 
the exclusive use of the word “Eagle”| A review of the entire record con- 
or the picture of an eagle for said goods. | vinces me that no error was committed 

The petitioner states that his dis-|by the examiner of interferences in dis- 
|claimer of the word “Eagle” was made | missing the petition for cancellation, and 
junder protest, and intimates that by/|his decision is accordingly affirmed. 
reason of this fact he should not be made | July 11, 1929. 


Bad Debts 


Is Adjudicat 


Deduction: Debt Made Worthless by 


THe A. C. Gr7Bert COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, 
Vy. UNITED ELECTRICAL MM ANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY. No. 2768, District 
CourT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN. 

The plaintiff having semt out letters 
to the trade announcing that it was 
about to imstitute suit against the de: 
fendant, a competitor, for infringement 
of its patemt, the District Court for the 
Eastern District of’ Michigan, in the 
opinion herein, refused to allow the 
plaintiff to dismiss its bill of complaint 
without prejudice. 

The natural and necessary result of 
dismissing the bill without prejudice, the 
Court declared, would be to undermine 
the confidemce of the trade in the de- 
fendant and to spread doubt and suspi- 
cion regarding the competitive devices 
of the defendant mentioned in the bill. 

The Cotart explained that a bill of 
complaint may not be dismissed with- 
out the permission of the court in which 
it is filed amd if that court, in the exer- 
cise of a sound discretiom, determines 
that such a decision would be inequitable, 
such permission will be denied. 

Stuart C. Barnes for the plaintiff; 

Owen & Owen for the defendant. 

The full text of District Judge Tut- 

tle’s opiniom follows: 

This patent infringement suit is now 

| before the court ona motion of the plain- 

tiff that its Dill of complaint herein be | 
dismissed without prejudice. This mo- 


By Court of Claims 
tion is opposed by the defendant on the 


Only 1,797 Cases Now Pend- | <a that a a dismissal without 
“ . | prejudice would inequitably prejudice it 
ing Against 2,434 at jand should not be permitted by the court. 

Opening of Term. 


the year of that date is the tax 


—In re Bell, Bankrupt. (District Court 
ania). Yearly Index Page 1158, Col. 1 





income from which adjustment could 


16, 1929. 

Se 
Stocks: Gifts: Insolvencies: Cost of 
ayer, owning five-sixths of the stock 


corporation Jater became insolvent de- 


of such corporation and, since the as- 
re prima facie correct, the burden is 


nia).—Yearly Index Page 1158, Col. 1 


Calendar Is Reduced 


Whether the plainitff is emtitled to the 
| dismissal sO sought is the sole question 
involved. 


Beverage Mixer Device 


during the term just ended according to | Infringerment Claimed 
information made available recently by | : : . 
The bill, by appropriate recitals, al- 


the Chief Clerk of the court, J, Bradley legs infviengeamnent by the @eféndatt of 


Tanner. ; 
fal] |% certain patent owned by the plaintiff 


Waee. the haw cofvened last on a beverage mixer device The answer 
2,404 cases, involving $1,950,008,308.00 | 4.1 ty the defeniait demies both the 


were pending on the docket. During the 3 eae 
ae of the term 353 cases, ‘avelwiong validity of the patent and — infringe- 
$253,699,292.06 were filed and 990 cases, ment ) orgie by the defendant. The an- 
involving $118,502,453.31 were disposed | S¥® t =: concludes with the following 
of, so that there are now 1,797 cases | Patagtaph: ol 

pending involving $2,094,890,146.84. Mr. Further answering, defendant avers 
Tanner stated orally that the court would a ‘of "an  Gmenee ae 
convene for the 1929 term on October 14, under the trade mark brand of ‘Eskimo’; 


s f | that it has developed a large and ex- 
The full text of the statement of the | tensive business and good will in such 


Chief Clerk follows: | 
: . ; | goods and trade name; that plaintiff is | 
Having disposed of cases aggregating | tether and selling a diate line 
$118,502,453.31 in suits since it convened of goods umder the trade mark brand of 
last fall, the United States Court of ‘Polar Cub,’ and that manw of the arti- 
Claims has adjourned for the summer | oles manufactured and sold by plaintiff 
recess. The ‘actual amount of money | are for the same purposes as those manu- 
involved in the cases disposed of is much | factyred and sold by defendant and are 
larger than the foregoing figure, S| sold in competition with defendant's 
ot test cases were acted upon, on the | ‘fskimo’ brand of articles: that immedi- 
result of which depended large numbers ately upon filing its bill of complaint 
of similar cases. This was particularly | herein plaintiff sent circular letters broad- 
true of cases arising out of the late) cast to the trade, and particularly to de- 
World War and tax refund eases which | fendant’s customers, stating generally 
came before the court for action. that plaintiff’s ‘Polar Cub’ brand of ar- 
At the beginning of the term there ticles are manufactured umder patents 
were pending in the court 2,434 cases, | fully protecting the same and the de- 
involving $1,959,663,308.09. There have|fendant’s ‘Eskimo’ brand of articles in- 
been filed, since the convening, of the fringe on such patents and that suit for 
court in October, 353 cases, involving | infringement has been filed in this court 
$253,699,292.06; and 990 cases, involving | against defendant, without referring to 
$118,502,453.31 were disposed of, leav-| any particiular patent of plantift’s, or 
ing pending on the dockets of the court | specifying any particular article of de- 
1,797 cases, involving $2,094,890,146.84. | fendant’s alleged to infringe; that these 
Among the cases disposed of were| notices were not sent out im good faith, 
many important Government contract} but in an endeavor to and with the in- 
cases and a very large number of actions | tent of injuring defendant’s business in 
for tax refunds of various kinds, includ-| general and of: securing defendant's trade 
ing those involving questions of automo-|in its various ‘Eskimos’ brand of arti- 
bile accessories, such as clutches, timers, | cles; that defendant has been materially 
gears, storage batteries, etc.; also suits |embarrassed and damaged by plaintiff’ 
for the taking of lands for hospitals, | conduct in this respect and has and will 
cantonments, proving grounds and naval) lose considerable business—-how itnuch, it 
bases at Aberdeen, Md.; Cape May, N. J.,| has no way of knowing and never will; 
and other places; extra pay for aviation | and that plaintiff, by reasom of such acts, 
services; Army and Navy pay cases;|is not doimg equity and is not entitled 
railroad transportation of troops, prop-|to any equitable relief herein.” 


erty and supplies; patent cases of all Sistine ‘Madea Cail 
r etier s 


kinds, including those involving the basic 
patents on all airplanes and ordnance Of Infriregement Claims 
It is asserted by the defendant, and 


~ in the late war. 

he court has made a special effort 4 aoa 

to dispose immediately of a refund | ot denied by the plaintiff, that one of 

cases. It has established a special cal-|the letters sent out oy the plaintiff as| 

endar for these cases from time to time | J¥St mentioned was as follows: 

in order to accelerate their disposition| “Gentlemen: Electrical products sold 

and has thereby saved to the Government | “der our ‘Polar Cub’ brand are covered 

hundreds of thousands of dollars in in-|>Y various patents, and in respect to each 

‘erest that would otherwise have accu-|4"4 all of those patents it is our policy 
to protect ourselves and our dealers to 
a maximum extent by making all reason- 


mulated thereon. 
able and proper efforts to enjoin the sale | 


Ph amount of war claims and tax| 
refund actions, has swelled the do | . : . 

» ed the docket of of competitive devices which, as we are | 
or may be advised, are infringements of 


re court beyond po $2,000,000,000 mark, 
ut in spite of this tremendous acces- = : 
sion of business the court has the exclusive rights granted to us. 
s court has succeeded “In pursuance of that policy, we have | 
recently imstituted suit for patent in- 


in cleariiag its trial docket, so that not 

;on i suits, i : 

jonly pending suits, but actions based fringement in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michi- 


upon these war claims and tax refunds 

are receiving iimmedi i ; 

g ate attention and gan, Southern Division, against United 
Electrical Mfg, Company of Adrian, 


a cases are disposed of as rapidly as 

ey ‘ 

y are presented by counsel. Michigan, applying to ‘Eskimo’ brand, | 
asking for the usual prelimimary and final | 
injunction and of accounting of profits | 

and damages. 

“In respect to all patents granted to | 
or controlled by our Company, it is our 
intention to take such action as may be | 
required for the complete protection of | 
our interests.” | 
In the motion to dismiss without | 


Claims aggregating $118,502,453.31 











Effect of Electric Action 
On Corrosion Is Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
voltage to the electrolytic cell. In any 
particular test, both electrodes of the 
cell were made of the same metal, either 
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Claims 


Dismiseal of Infringement Suit Denied 
Where Plaintiff Advertised Its Action 


Injury to Defendant Held to Be Probable Unless Charge 


ed in Court. 


|not dismiss a bill without prejudice wun- 
less by permission of the court in which 
such bill has been filed and that if, im the 
exercise of a sound discretion, such court 
is satisfied that under the particular cir- 
cumstances involved such a dismissal 
would be inequitable and would wrong- 
fully prejudice thé defendant beyond 
merely subjecting him to the annoyance 
of a second suit, such permission will be 
denied to the plaintiff. Pullman’s Palace 


171 U. S, 188; Individual Drinking Cup 
Co. v. Union News Co., 250 Fed. 625 €C. 
C. A. 2); Chirchward International Steel 
Co. v. Carnegie Steel Co., 286 Fed. 158; 


213; Greenville banking & Trust Co. v. 
Seltow, 25 F. (2d), 78 (C.C.A.3). This 
court had occasion to refer to this rule 
in its ‘opinion in Cowham vy. McNider, 
261 Fed. 714, citing numerous authori- 
ties. In the language of the United 
States Supreme Court in Pullman’s Pal- 
ace Car (Co. v. Central Transportation 
Co., supra: 

“<Leave to dismiss a bill is not granted 
where, beyond the incidental annoyance 
of a second litigation upon the subject- 
matter, such action would be manifestly 
prejudicial to the defendant. *** If the 
defendants have acquired some righis 
which might be lost or rendered less 
efficient by the discontinuance, then the 
court, in the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion, may deny the application.” 


Defendant’s Claim 


Upheld by Court 


Applying this principle to the present 
case, and consildering the public attack 
made on the business integrity and 


of the plaintiff in holding it up to the 
trade as an infringer of the plaintiff’s 
patent and in announcing, in effect, that 
it has met this infringement by bringing 
the defendant into this court for ‘“*the 


and accounting of profits and damages,” 
it is apparent that it would be prejudi- 
cial and inequitable to the defendant to 
permit the plaintiff to now discontinue, 
without prejudice, its suit which it hhas 
so advertised. 

Assuming that the plaintiff was within 
its legal rights im sending out these 
charges of infringement and notices of 
its suit against the defendant in this 
court, it is clear that the natural and 
necessary result thereof must have been 
to undermine the confidence of the trade 
in the defendant and to spread doubt and 
suspicion regarding the “competitive de- 
vices” of the defendant mentioned in 
such notices. As was pointed out by the 


jcourt in the case of Georgia Pine Tur- 


pentine Co. v. Bilfinger, 129 Fed. 131, 
cc... 

“The institution of the suit, the 
charge of infringement, the publicity 
given by the complainant to the pndency 
of the same * * * must have had a deteri- 


This effect is of such nature as would 
not be removed if the bill of complainant 
herein be merely voluntarily dismissed 
by an order on such motion as complain- 
ant now proposes. Such damage to de- 
fendants’ reputation and business stand- 
ing can only be removed by a judgment 
of the court deciding the controversy on 
the merits.” 

The equity involved here closely re- 
sembles, if it does mot fully constitute, 
an equitable estoppel. The plaintiff has, 
in substance and effect, asserted to the 
public, or at least the portion thereof 
reached by its communications on the 
subject, that it is seeking in this court 
an injunction and accounting against the 
defendant, by reason of this infringe- 
ment by the latter. It would seem plain 
that the same considerations which un- 
derlie and support the doctrine or equi- 
table estoppel are equally applicable, in 
principle, to this situation and that 
equity requires that plaintiff should not 


|now be heard to deny what he has thus 


asserted, in view of the prejudice! 
sult of such denial to the defendar:t. 


Dismissal Would Deprive 
Defendant of Rights 


Regardless, however, of the applicabil- 
ity of the doctrine of estoppel here, it 
is clear that a dismissal of this biil 
without prejudice would deprive the 
fendant of substantial rights and equities 
arising from the conduct of the plain- 
tiff mentioned and that the defendant is 


re- 


|equitably entitled to meet the plain- 
| tiff, 


on the merits of the issues raised 
by the plaintiff, im the legal contest to 
which it has been thus publicy chal- 
lenged. 

One other matter deserves mention. 
It will be noted, from the language 
already quoted from the answer, that 
by such answer, filed before the filing 
of the motion to dismiss, the defendant 
alleged that it had been injured by the 
acts of plaintiff here in question and 
that “plaintiff, by reason of such acts, 
is not doing equity and is not entitled 
to any equitable relief herein.” Without 
intimating any Opinion concerning the 
original force of that claim as a de- 





copper or nickel. 

The corrosive attack - obtained when 
oxygen was used, either dissolved im the 
solution or used as the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the entire cell, was decidedly 
greater than when nitrogen was similarly 
used. ‘'PHis could be predicted om ,the 
basis of the electrolytic theory of for- 
rosion, The most interesting results, 
however, were obtained with partially 
submerged specimens as compared with 
totally submerged ones, regardless of the 
other conditions obtained in the electro-|considerable expense and facilitate the 
lytie test. The corrosive attack im the| production of its witnesses for the trial.” 
mer Ts was very much ie greater. | No testimony has vet been taken herein, 

is difference appears to be associ-| Diem7 i 

ated with nonuniformity in the distribu- Dismissal Without 

tion of oxygen or air. Those portions of| Prejudice Opposed 

the meta] surface exposed to the solu-| The defendant opposes the motion to 
tion with a slightly higher oxygen cen-|dismiss without prejudice and _ insists 
tent set up a “galvanic” cell with these|that in view of the conduct of the plain- 
portions exposed to the solution where|tiff in publishin; to the trade, including 
the oxygen content is lower. the customers of the defendant, the 

This effect, the differential-oxidation|charges of infringement aad notices of 
effect, is independent of and in addition|suit already mentioned, it would be un- 
to the corrosive attack which the metal|fair and inequitable to the defendant to 
undergoes in the test “cell” as a result|now permit the plaintiff to discontinue 
of an impressed voltage. The total loss|this suit witout prejudice and to thus 
obtained was greater than would be pro-|leave these charges in the minds of the 
duced alone by the current resulting from| public without an opportunity on the 
the applied voltage. The general conclu-|part of the defendant to meet and dis- 
sions regarding the differential-aeration| prove such charges. I camnot avoid the 
effect on corrosion are in general agree-|conclusiom that the defemdant is correct 
ment with thos? of foreign investigators|in this contention. 


prejudice and in the affidavit filed in sup- 
port thereof it is stated that after the 
commencement oi this suit the plaintiff 
instituted a suit, based on the patent here 
involved amd also on additional patents, 
in the federal district court for the dis- 
trict of Connecticut (where the plaintiff 
has its principal place of business) 
against a customer of the defendant, in 
which suit the defendant has intervened, 
and that ‘* plaintiff prefers to try the mat- 
ter in its own district to thereby save 








fense to the bill of complaint, the present 
position of the defendant, made proper 
by the change in the situation created 
by the subsequent effort of the plain- 


to the effect that, as stated in its opposi- 
tiom to the motion to dismiss. “it is im- 
portant, from defendant’s standpoint, to 
have the question of alleged mirange- 
ment and validity ot tne paents «ais- 
posed of at as early a date as possible,” 
prevents it from using this conduct of 
the plaintiff as a ground for the dis- 
missal of the bill with prejudice while 
also relying on such condut as a 
ground for opposing the dismissal of 
|such bill without prejudice. 

Manifestly, since the right of the de- 
fendant to retain this suit in this court 
arises from, and is based on, its wright 
to have this court decide the questions 
|Of patentability amd infringement raised 
by the plaintiff, the defendant cannot rely 
|Om the same conduct of the plaintiff as 
a reason for denying to the plaintiff the 
relief sought in its bill and thus avoid 
the very contest on the merits which 
such conduct entitles the defendant to 
imsist upon, This seems too plain for 
further discussion, 

For the reasons stated, the motion to 
dismiss the bill without prejudice must 
be denied. An order may be entered 
accordingly. 





of corrosion, It is settled law that a plaintiff may 


‘ 


July 1, 1929, 


Car Co. v. Central Transportation Cog 4 


Hills v. Federal Optical Co, 295 Fed. ® 


standing of the defendant by the action? 


usual preliminary and final injunctions, 


mental effect on defendants) businessi¥ 


¢ 


de- > 


ad 


‘ 


tiff to dismiss its bill without prejudice, ‘¢ 


’ 
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American Agriculture] Recommendations Are Made for Changes Reduction in Demand 


Said to Be Entering 
Industrialization Era 





Inevitable Trend Toward 
Scientific Farming De- 
clared to Indicate 


Brighter Future. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
less retentive of rainfall, more difficult 
to cultivate, and requires larger and 
more frequent applications of fertilizer 


@to produce profitable crops. 


The time has come to select special 
soils for special crops and to recognize 
the fact that Georgia and other States 


@of the Southwest cannot compete on an 


s 


a> 


equal basis in cotton production with 
the newer level lands and farm ma- 


[Continued f 


tomato paste, onions, peppers, eggs and 
egg products. 

“3. To make the provision really flex- 
ible and true to name, the following 
changes in the text are suggested: (a) 
Cost of production should be relegated to 
the rear in determining what rates are 
necessary; (b) injurious competition 
should be substituted for cost of pro- 
duction; (c) transportation costs should 
be stated as being the costs to the prin- 
cipal port of entry; (d) “like and simi- 
lar” articles should be defined so that 
the Commission will not have to rein- 
terpret this term in every case before 





chinery of the Southwest except by |! case | r 
growing higher grade, long-staple cotton | it} (e) the 50 per cent limitation in 
and that only upon those types of soil change of duty should be eliminated; 
to which cotton is best adapted. |(f) the President should be eliminated 

Farmers and farm leaders of Georgia from the necessity of making final pro- 


; ap ;ncuncement relative to changes in rates 
— ee er ee ie tet | and the Commission should be author- 
; : ized to act as the agent of Congress 
agricultural income of a State by apply- aubieet:< a 1b , 
ing scientific methods to a State-wide | >+ : _to review or repeal by Congress, 
project. A dozen years ago tobacco was | Course. , ays > 
a comparatively unimportant crop in the 4, The Tariff Commission should be 
State and that today it ranks second in| Continued as a non-partisan body of 
the value of crops produced. Instead of | Seven members, each receiving a sal- 
encouraging the haphazard planting of | ary of $12,000 per year. 
tobacco on various soils the agricultural | resentation should be provided. 
leaders of Georgia, by study of the soil} “5. Tke Philippines and other insular 
survey reports of the Bureau of Chem- | possessions or dependencies (but not. in- 
istry and Soils, learned exactly what cluding Hawaii and Alaska, which aré 
types of soil were best adapted to the |territories) should be subject to tariff 


Regionai rep- | 


growing of this crop, informed Georgia 
farmers of the facts and thus insured 
the rapid growth of a highly important 
industry. In a smiliar way the farm 
leaders of Georgia selected the same 
types of soils which had been success- 
fully used farther north for the growing 
of alfalfa. This crop succeeded and is 
now spreading in a very important way 
over the red lands of the Piedmont area 
of the State. 


Can Prevent Overproduction. 


It is by such scientific classification 
and use of their lands that Georgia 
farmers can remedy the evils of over- 
production, avoid the waste of cultivat- 
ing unprofitable crops on marginal land, 
and convert types of soil unfit for one 
crop into profitable use for a wholly 
different crop. Much of the poorer land 
which now produces cotton at a loss can 
be profitably used for the growth of pine 
forests and the production of turnpentine 


and rosin, for which there are excellent | 


prospects of expanding markets. 

Much promise for the farmers of the 
South lies in the rapid industrialization 
of farming with the increasing utiliza- 
tion of by-products and farm wastes. 
Cottonseed, which was formerly a waste 
product piled up about the gins and 
dumped into nearby streams, is now 


used for the manufacture of a score of |: 


products. Other so-called farm wastes 
are steadily finding new uses and new 
markets. Sugar-cane bagasse from the 
South is in demand for wall board, paper 


rates in the forthcoming tariff act. To 
put even high rates of duty on farm 
commodities and then let such commo- 
dities come in duty free from. tropical 
colonies, or to let competitive articles 
produced in such colonies come in duty 
free, is equivalent to cancelling such high 
rates of duty. If our nation is to initiate 
an era of colonization it had as well, at 
the same time, let American agriculture 
know there is nothing of help for it along 
tariff lines. 


“The Philippines in sending their ex- 
ports to us do so to the tune of 95 per 
cent of the total being agricultural prod- 
ucts; their imports from us are 80 per 
cent industrial. This sort of trade can- 
not be other than disadvantageous to 
American agriculture. Every tariff act 
since the Spanish-American War has de- 
clared in some way or another the right 
and authority of Congress to impose 
tariffs upon the products of the Philip- 
pines. It is now time to exercise that 
right and authority, if this session of 
Congress really intends to assist farming 
with tariff benefits. 

“6. The preferential trade agreement 
with Cuba should be terminated for rea- 
sons similar to those advanced relative 
to the Philippines. It is not too much 
to say that a great deal of the prosper- 
ity of Cuba since the Spanish-American 
War has been endowed at the expense 
of the American producers of sugar and 
tobacco. Approximately one billion of 





American capital is now invested in 
ern factory from conrstalks, low grades|Cuban sugar. Will this Congress at- 
of corn in the middle West are being|tend to the welfare of this billion or 
converted by fermentation into grain|that of the farmers of our nation? 

alcohol, acetone and other products, and; “7. The amendments adopted upon 


pulp is being’ mantfactired by a north- 


#ion the Pacific Coast the citrous-fruit|the floor of the House relative to mill- 


A} 


growers, under the guidance of the De-|ing in bond, and, among other things, 
partment of Agriculture, have learned|termination of the shipping into Cuba 
how to convert formerly worthless fruit|of flour made from Canadian wheat un- 
culls into manufactured products which jless a duty as paid equal to the reduc- 
they now sell for approximately $13/tion in duty enjoyed by Cuba, should be 
& ton. retained in the Senate measure.” 

To save the soil that we have should A 
be the first aim of the State and Nation.| Urges Changes on Basis 


What it has taken nature ages to pro- Of Competitive Conditions 


vide may be destroyed in a few years 
by neglect of man. It is given us in Mr. Gray stressed his recommendation 
trust for a little while and is  then|that competitive conditions rather than 
passed on to others. He who saps the|differences in production costs be de- 
fertility from the soil or allows it to|terminative of changes under the flexi- 
wash to the water courses and to the| bility provisions of the law. 
sea, even though he may gain personal| He said that he would give to the 
wealth, is a thief and a wastrel and} Tariff Commission a power over tariffs 
future generations will know him for | similar to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
what he is. mission’s power over freight rates. 
Tete ee “Don’t you know that under the In- | 


Benefits of Research terstate Commerce Commission, freight 
rates are higher than ever before in his- 
To Farmer Outlined 


tory and in some respects the most un- 





Before Senate Committee. 
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seed, fresh tomatoes, canned tomatoes,; the present terms of the pazagraph has | 


passed, he declared. 

The National Counc:] of American Im- 
porters and Traders approve _the_ pro- 
vision of subsection (a) of paragraph 
804, allowing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to make regulations covering the 
marking of grades, said Otto Fix, of New 
York. He asked that subsection (b) be 
amended to exempt from additional pen- 
alties containers of articles that are 
marked, 


He asked that 30, instead of 10, days 
be allowed under subsection (c) of Sec- 
tion 313 for returning merchandise for 
reexportation. He proposed elimination 
of subparagraph (d) of Section 481. 


He asked that subsection (a) of Sec- 
tion 484 allow 72 instead of 48 hours for 
making entry of merchandise at the cus- 
tomhouse after the entry of the vessel or 
other carrier. 

He suggested that statistics provided 
for in subsection (e) be prepared by the 
Department of Commerce after final en- 
tries of goods. 


Retention of present practice as to 
amendments of entry as to value under 
Section 487 of the bill was advanced by 
| the witness. 


He asked that the 120 days time pro- 
vision in‘Section 503 he stricken out and 
that the words “while in appraisers’ 
stores” be eliminated from subsection (a} 
= Section 563 covering allowances for 
Oss. 


He mintained appeals should be al- 
lowed from Secretary of Treasury de- 
cisions, under Section 641, revoking cus- 
tom brokers’ licenses. 


The witness thought the Tariff Com- 
mission should be named as the agency 
for making the investigation of methods 
of valuation called for by Section 642 of 
the bill. - 


Ascertainment of 
Import Costs Urged 


James W, Bevans, of New York, repre- 
senting the National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers and Traders, asked that 
subdivision (d) of Section 332 require 
ascertainment of import cost which he 
would define in subsection (1) as the 
import cost plus general expenses and 
profits of importation, oo eel 

He opposed empowering the Tariff 
Commission and the President to make 
changes in duties to equalize differences 
|in competitive conditions. Many com- 
petitive conditions cannot be reduced to 
money terms and the rule in the House 
bill would: make changes matters of dis- 
cretion ahd be of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, he argued. He recommended 
elimination of Section 336 and that the 
Tariff Commission be required to report 
to Congress as to needed changes. 


He contended that the definition of 
“similarity” given by the courts should 
be written into the law. Ninety, in- 
stead of 30, days, should elapse vetween 
issuance of a Presidential proclamation 
and the effectiveness of a duty change 
under flexibility, he said. 

The witness recommended that Sec- 
tion 337 relating to unfair practices in 
import trade be eliminated. ‘ This has 
resulted, he said in a patent case 
being tried by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Every act of unfair practice may 
be dealt with adequately by the Federal 
courts, rendering the section unneces- 
sary, he-said. If the section is retained 
complainants under it should be required 
to give bond to indemnify persons suf- 
fering in case a complainant is not sus- 
tained, he declared. ' 


Appraised value of merchandise may 





; exceed entry value because of reasons 


beyond contr& of the importers, said the 
witness in arguing for elimination of 
the provision in Section 498 imposing 


| additional duties when appraised value 





exceeds entry value by more than 100 per 
cent. Fraud: is taken care of by Sec- 
tions 591 and 592, said he. He recom- 
mended that provisions, in the present 


In Administrative Features of Tariff| And Prices for Pork 


Continuance of Favorable 


Market Conditions Abroad 
Until Late in 1930 
’ Also Predicted. 


No material reduction in the demand 
for pork products seems likely during 
the remainder of 1929 or in 1930, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics stated 
July 15 in discussing the demand situa- 
tion and prices of hogs in connection with 
its report on the market outlook. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
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F oreign Trade 


| 


The Spanish Government in order to 
| protect Spanish industries and exports 
|and bring about a favorable balance of 


| trade has recently announced the adop-| 


[tion or proposed enactment of several 
|decrees designed to protect Spanish in- 
|dustries and exports. The continued de- 
cline of the peseta is said to be due, in 
| part at least, to an unfavorable balance 
|of trade, according to a report of the 
{Department of Commerce made_ public 
'July 12. The full text of the Depart- 
;ment’s statement follows: 


| Alarmed by the continued decline in| 


Protection of Industries and Exports 
| Sought by Spain in Recent Decrees Qf Mexico Declined 


| the peseta, which is said to be due in 


ment dealing with the demand situation, | part at least, to an unfavorable balance 


domestic and foreign, hog prices and the 
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1159) ropar’s . 5 


Commerce 


ing, but lately it has been reported that | 
many Spanish importers have been laying 
in large stocks of imported merchandise 


in anticipation of generally higher du- 
ties becoming effective on October 1. This 
has made itself felt on the already weak- | 
ened peseta and has drawn the above- 
mentioned statement regarding the char- 
acter of the coming revision. Such ab- 
normal buying of imported goods is char- 
acterized by the government as wholly | 
unjustified, in view of the very moderate | 
readjustments contemplated. 

The announcement that rates on most | 
items are to remain unchanged, with in- 
creases only on certain inadequately pro- | ¢ 


Revoluti 





| Vegetable Exports 


| j . ° 
Expansion of Flexibility Urged and Opposed at Hearing | Said to Be Unlikely dectine of Peseta Attributed in Part to Unfavorable Balance | Slightly in 1928-29 
Of Trade, Commerce Department Report Says. 


on Reduced Ship- 
ments to United States, 

Report From Con- _ 
sul Shows. 


Total shipments of Mexican West 


;Coast vegetables to the United States 


through the border port of Nogales, So- 


| nora, during the 1928-29 season amounted 


to 105,165,000 pounds, or 5,239 carloads 
as compared to 110,707,000 pounds, or 
5,280 carloads in 1927-28, according to 
statistics received in the Foreign Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


from Consul C. A. Damm at Nogales, 


he Department cf Agriculture stated 


tected articles, and even reduction on/Jyjy 15. While the total shipments to 


Cost Has Been Repaid 50,000 
Per Cent, Says Specialist. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to the cities carry this independence with 
them. Through their influence there is 
a growing sympathy between the city 
and the farm. This makes for social 
unity.” 

Doctor Woods traced the course of 
legislative action for the maintenance 
and promotion of agriculture through 
the Land Grant Act of 1862, establishing 
the Land Grant Colleges, and through 
the creation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which resulted finally in the 
present system. He called attention to 
the successive developments urider the 
Hatch Act of 1887 and to the further 
extensions in 1906 and 1925, which en- 
abled the States with Federal aid to ex- 
tend agricultural college and experimen- 
tal work in the direction of more funda- 
mentai research, and to expansion of 
studies relating to agricultural econom- 
ics, home economics, and rural sociology. 

Each station now receives $90,000 a 
year from the Federal Government, he 
stated, and in most States about three 
times this amount is provided by the 
State for operating expenses of research. 

Doctor Woods cominented on the in- 
creasing cooperation between the States 
and the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, which makes the system, “the 
greatest organized research agency in 
the world.” 

“Statistical studies show,” he ex- 
plained, “that for each dollar invested 


there is an annual return of $500, or! 


50,000 per cent on the investment.” 

The States and the United States spend 
about $25,000,000 a year to protect and 
develop the agricultural industries valued 
at $60,000,000,000, with a gross income 
of about $10,000,000,000. In contrast, 
he said, the other industries of the coun- 
try invest about $180,000,000 a year for 
research, considerably more in propor- 
tion than is invested by agriculture. 

“Keep in touch with your State Ex- 
rine: Station,” Doctor Woods advised 

is audience. “Let it help you solve your 
problems. 

He reviewed a few suggestive: accom- 
plishments by the State experiment sta- 
tions working with the Department. 

“To recount these in detail would be 
to write a history of the scientific de- 
velopment of agriculture during the last 


fair?” asked Senator Simmons (Dem.),| laws, instead of those in Section 501, 
tof North Carolina. of the bill prevail as to notice of reap- 


“If the tariff went too far the responsi- 
bility would be on Congress,” the wit- 
ness replied. 

He opposed the provision of the House 
bill allowing the President to rebuild the 
Tariff Commission. Their experience 
should make desirable retention of many 
of the present commisisoners, and a 
change of personnel ought to be gradual, 
he thought. 

His general power of removal gives 
the President power to control the Com- 
mission whenever he desires to, the wit- 
ness said. 

In revly to questions by Senator Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, Mr. Gray 
said his organization has no official posi- 
tion on the question of independence for 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

“If we let their products come in 
freely there will be a flood of demands 
from farmers that they be set free,” he 
added. 

Clarification*of subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 30: was asked by Herman A. Metz, 
who svoke for the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York. As worded, he said, 
the subsection leaves in doubt whether 
the penalty of 10 per cent duty applies 
for failure to mark articles or contain- 
ers or both, or to unmarked art‘cles only 
or to all goods in a shipment. 

The association. he asked is opposed to 
the nrovision making Treasury apprais- 
als final. 

He objected to the changes respecting 
amendment of entries, in section 487 of 
|the House bill. and said that the prac- 
tice should be left vracticallv as at pres- 
ent. Elimination of the words “after due 
diligence and inouivy on his part” from 
| subsection (b). of section 504 was asked 
| by the witness. 


|Rules for Marking 
‘Of Goods Approved 


Brokers should be given the right of 
|appeal from Treasury decisions under 
| subsection (a) of Section 641 of the bill, 
he argued. 

He urged that others than the exporter 
be permitted to reimport American- 
made products under pragraph 1615 of 
| the free list. The cmergency need for 














jhalf century,” he said. “Briefly, they 
| have passed from their pioneer stage to 
|a group of highly developed industries, 
j applying skill, science, power machinery, 
and good business methods, with increas- 
ing cooperation and efficiency,” 








praisal. He opposed putting the burden 
of proof on the importer in appeals from 
appriasers’ returns. 


Oppose Third Parties 
In Rate Proceedings 


Mr. Bevans argued that under section | 


516 American manufacturers or other 
third parties should not be permitted to 
take part. in court proceedings between 
the Government and importers as to 
rates only. He urged that provisions in 
sub-section (b) of the section should be 
amended as to liquidation of entries fol- 
lowing publication of decisions of appeals 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. He ob- 
jected to the provision, in the same para- 
graph, allowing informing manufactu- 
rers and others to be heard as parties in 
interest and to file and issue appeals for 
re-appraisals. He objected to the pro- 
vision in paragraph 52, of the bill allow- 
ing, in cases of fraud, the re-liquidation 
of an entry within two years of the liqui- 
dation of the last re-liquidation. 

Statements made by Messrs. Fix and 
Bevans were endorsed by Carl W. Stern 
of New York, who spoke for the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders and the New York Customhouse 
Brokers Association. He held that the 
provision of law imposing extra duty 
when goods are brought in unmarked 
should be repealed or that there should 
be nominal penalties only. 


He asserted that general statistics on 
imports should be gathered by the Gov- 
ernment after classification of goods. 


Charles W. Holman of Washington, D. 
C,. spoke for the National Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange and the 
National Livestock Association regard- 
ing importations from the Philippine Is- 
laids. A total of 558,000,000 pounds of 
coconut oil, some of it in uncrushed co- 
pra, was imported: from the Philippines 
in 1927, he said. This oil enters largely 
into oleomargarine and thus competes 
with butter, he said. Prices of coconut 
oil affect those of cottonseed oil and of 
other domestic oils and fats, the witness 
declared. The duty of two cents a pound 
serves to give the Philippines a monop- 
oly of coconut oil sales in this country, 
and produces an uneconomic balance, 
he asserted, 

“Our declared policy all along has been 
ultimate independence for the Philip- 
pines,” he ‘said. 


price outlook follows: 

While per capita consumption of pork 
and lard from November, 1928, to May, 
1929, inclusive, was 3.5 per cent less than 
in the corresponding period a year earlier 
and combined average wholesale prices 
were 10 per cent higher, retail prices 
were only 2 per cent higher. 

To the extent that demand for pork 
products, not including lard, is influenced 
by prices of other meats, the situation 
during the remainder of the year and in 
1930 seems likely to be at least as favor- 
able as during the last half of 1928. De- 
mand for lard probably will continue to 
be ‘adversely affected by the low prices 
for competing vegetable oils. 


Business Said to Be Active. 


General business at present. is unusu- 
ally active. Industrial employment, wage 
earnings, and production, particularly in 
the iron, steel and automobile industries, 
are at high levels.- Business activity 
during the first half of the year was 
about 10 per cent higher than during the 
same period last year. 

While the present record rate of activ- 
ity may not be maintained at present 
levels, the volume of consumer buying 
power which has accumulated during the 
\fend of high industrial activity should 





j 


tend to sustain consumer demand for 


some months. Even though a recession | 


should occur, business conditions prob- 
ably would improve soon enough to pre- 
vent any material influence on the de- 
mand for hog products during the next 
18 months. 

The present improved foreign market 
'for American pork products, due to de- 


{creased European hog production, may | 


be expected to continue, with seasonal 
variations, for about a year, with a. less 
favorable market probably developing in 
the summer and fall of 1930. In Great 
Britain, the leading foreign market for 
American pork products, there appears to 
be no reason to anticipate any material 
shift from the present improved demand 
for American products until definitely 
larger quantities of cured pork are avail- 
able from continental sources. 
Industrial conditions, 
| buying power, both in the United King- 
dom and on the Continent appear better 
than a year ago. In the event of un- 
favorable industrial developments, the 
general reduction in European pork sup- 
plies would still be enough to keep 
American products in a position more 
favorable than that of last year. 


Larger Slaughters Predicted. 


Information now available indicates 
that farrowings in Denmark, Gerniany, 
and Netherlands may be larger in the 
fall of 1929 than a year earlier, and very 
probably considerably larger than either 
this year or last in the spring of 1930. 
Some reflection of the increased farrow- 
ings may be apparent in increased 
slaughter during the summer and autumn 
of 1930. Definitely larger slaughterings 
may be counted upon as the season of 
1930-31 advances. The volume of these 
increases will be influenced materially by 
the size of the current feed grain crops 
and the level of feed grain prices. — 

Production developments in Europe 
such as those indicated may be expected 
to result in a less favorable market for 
American cured pork products in Great 
Britain during 1930-31. In Germany, the 
increased quantities of home produced 
pork and lard may be expected to re- 











Production of Wood Pulp 
Is Increased in Japan 


The Japanese Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association reports wood pulp produc- 
tion of the Association’s mills during 
1928 as 635,632 tons, of which 347,222 
tons represented sulphite pulp, 265,667 
tons mechanical pulp, and 22,743 tons 
kraft (sulphate) pulp, the American 
Trade Commissioner at Tokyo, Paul P. 
Steintorf, has just informed the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement, 
July 15, follows in full text: 

Total production exceeded that of the 
preceding year by approximately 35,000 
tons, the output of sulphite pulp having 
increased by 25,000 tons and kraft pulp 
by 18,000 tons while mechanical pulp 
shows a reduction of 3,000 tons. 

Estimated production for the current 
| year is placed at 712,800 tons, comprising 
377,500 tons of sulphite, 305,400 tons of 


issued 


pulp. 





|of the Philippines as wards of the na- 
tion. We have been building up an eco- 
nomic relationship making it difficult for 
|the Philippines to go alone when set 
free. ‘We don’t think coddling should be 
a feature of our colonial policy.” 

Mr. Holman suggested that duties be 
imposed on competitive products from 
the Philippines and that the funds thus 
obtained be turned over to the Philippine 
government. 

John M. Switzer of New York, spoke 
for the Philippine-American Chamber of 
Commerce in opposition to the putting 
of duties on or limiting duty free im- 
| Pogeerions from the Philippines. 
| “What do you think of the previous 
| witness’ moral argument?” asked Sena- 
tor Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 

“I don’t think much of it,” replied 
| Mr. Switzer, who stated that he went to 
the Philippines with the first American 
military expedition in 1898 and was in 
business there 20 years. 





“Shall we wreck Philippine industrial | 


life in order to make the Filipinos able 
to be free?” he asked. 

“Whatever we do about their indepen- 
dence, our first duty is to make the Fil- 


“Along.with this has been a,treatment/ ipinos happy and, prosperous.” 


and, therefore, | 


mechanical pulp, and 29,900 tons of kraft | 


| of trade, the Spanish government has re- 
‘cently announced the adoption or pro- 
| posed enactment of several important 
| decrees designed to protect and stimu- 
|late Spanish ‘industries and exports. 
| These include the first official statement 
}as to the character of the coming tariff 
| revision, a proposal to adopt certain re- 
| strictive measures against the importa- 
| tion of foreign merchandise, the creation 
| of a national label to protect the reputa- 
| tion of Spanish exports abroad, and the 
|extension and development of free zones 
|in that country. 


Spain Will Reduce 
Various Tariff Rates 


Most interesting to American exporters 
to Spain is the official announcement that 
|the guiding principle in the coming tar- 
| iff revision will be a reduction in the duty 
rates on numerous items, the retention 
!of present rates on almost all other, and 
| increases only on certain particular items 
| where presumable, the present duties are 
| considered inadequate. j 
| The general revision of the tariff, which 
j had been expected to go into effect on 
| January 1, 1929, was postpened until 
| October 1, 1929, although certain mod- 
|erate increases became effective on the 
| date originally set, as a result of the 
|establishment of a number of “tempo- 
| rary rates” to take the place of the con- 
ventional rates which were abolished at 
that time. The new rates are to go into 
| effect provisionally on October 1, 1929; 
a period of three months is to be granted 
|for the consideration of representations 
made by interested parties, and on Jan- 
| uary 1, 1930, the new tariff is to become 
| definitely operative. 
The reason for cine postponement of 
| the general tariff revision was to give 
|the government more time in which to 
study the proposed rates, and also be- 
icause of the numerous protests that a 
new tariff was particularly inopportune 
in view ‘of the international expositions 
about tO be opened at Barcelona and 
Seville. 

The decision to postpone the tariff re- 
vision eased the situation for the time be- 


duce the demand for imported products, 
of which lard holds the chief interest for 
the United States. British imports of 
United States lard are influenced rela- 
tively little by changes in continental 
supplies, but an increased European out- 
put would probably be reflected in lower 
prices paid at Liverpool. 

United, States pork and lard exports 
during the next 12 months will probably 
be as large as those of the past year but 
a reduction appears likely towards the 
end of 1930. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to expect that United States ex- 
ports in. the next few years will attain 
the magnitude of those of earlie~ post- 
war years, since indications are that Eu- 
rope is tending to maintain hog produc- 
tion at or above the prewar level. 

Prices Moving Upward. 

Hog prices are still on the upward 
swing of the cycle which had its begin- 
ning early in 1928. Prices throughout 
the year to date have been well above 
those prevailing during the correspond- 
ing period last year. The average price 
of hogs skaughtered under Federal in- 
spection in the seven months ending with 
May. 1929. was $9.77 compared with 
$8.52 for those slaughtered in the same 
period a year earlier. Although prices 
early last winter receded almost to the 
low levels of the winter of 1927-28, they 
started upward about mid-December and 
advanced more than $3 pe: 100 pounds 
by the latter part of March. A slight 
recession from then until the end of May 
was followed ty th: usual summer rise 
which is now underway. 

Last year many hogs which ordinarily 
would have been marketed in the summer 





scarcity and high price of corn. This 
resulted in market supplies being smaller 
than usual during July, August, and the 
first half of September, and relatively 
larger from mid-September until early 
December. This unusual distribution of 
supplies caused prices to advance rapidly 
during the first part of this period and 
then to decline in the fall earlier and 
more than usual. 

Feed conditions and other factors 
favor a more normal distribution of 
market supplies during the remainder 
of the present crop-year. The price rise 
now in progress is likely to continue 
over a longer period than it did last sum- 
mer. 

Slight Decline Expected. 

The price decline which comes in the 
late fail following the summer rise 1S 
expected to be more gradual and smaller 
than that which occurred last fall since 
marketings are expected to be more 
normally distributed. Prospective sup- 
ply and demand conditions point to a 
higher average hog price for next 
winter and spring than the $9.77 of the 
past winter and spring. The spread in 
prices between the winter low and 
spring high will probably be less marked 
than a year earlier, 

If hog producers react to the situa- 
tion as they have responded. to similar 
conditions in the past there probably 
will be an increase in farrowings next 
spring. This, together with prospective 
European increases, will tend to start 
prices on the downward swing of the 
cycle during the latter part of 1930. 

An increase in the spring pig crop 
in the Corn Belt States in 1930 equiva- 
lent to the decrease of 4 per cent in the 
spring crop of 1929 would be in fair 
proportion to average corn production, 
and probably bring a price high enough 
to result in at least an average ratio to 
the price of corn, but not high enough to 
encourage any undue expansiva of pro- 
;duction jin areas outside of the Corn 








| Belt, 


issuance of general regulations for the} 


were held over until fall because of the | 


numerous items, is extremely important 
as being the first official statement made | 
up to the present time with regard to| 


At the same time the government an- 
nounced that certain (unspecified) re- 
strictive measures would be adopted to| 
prevent large increases in imports which | 
might result from extraordinary tariff | 
reductions. t 


Bureau to Encourage 
Use of Spanish Goods 


are to include the organization of a gov- 
ernment, bureau to encourage the con- 
sumption of goods of Spanish.rather than | 
foreign manufacture, the constitution of | 
a committee to curtail “unnecessary im- | 
portation,” and the enactment of! 
strongly protective measures to encour- 
age the development of a Spanish auto- | 
motive industry sufficient to take care | 
of local requirements. 

Although a few details have yet been 
received regarding the character of these 
proposed measures, it is understood that | 
one of the means to be used by the com- 
mittee to curtail “unnecessary importa- 
tions” will be to require a special author- | 
ization for the importance of machinery 
for use on public works under govern- 
ment control. 

Another important measure adopted in | 
June by the government with a view to 
reducing imports provides for. the grant- | 
ing of a state subsidy to grain producers, 
in an effort to avert future deficits in 
cereal production such as have recently 
existed. 

Sometime ago the Government invited | 
all persons interested in the Spanish} 
moving picture industry to present their | 
views regarding measures which should | 
be adopted by the government in order | 
to stimulate the establishment of an ade- 
quate local cinematographic industry. 
With the expiration of the time allowed ; 
for presenting such petitions, the govern- 
ment has just appointed a committee to 
draw up resolutions relating to the pro- 
teetion of the industry in the light of 
Just what form this 
protection will take has not yet been 
announced. 





these hearings. 


Decrees Are Issued 
|To Stimulate Exports 


Besides the above regulations affect- | 
ing imports, the Spanish Government on | 
June 11 issued two important decrees | 
which are especially concerned with 
stimulating exports. One of these pro- 
vides for the creation of a national label 
for the protection of the reputation of 
certain Spanish exports, particularly 
fruit, olive oil, wine and other agricul- 
tural products, while the second lays 
jdown the general regulations to govern | 
|the operation and development of free | 
ports, free zones and free warehouses in | 
| Spain. 

The ‘first measure, which is frankly 
acknowledged to be an experiment, is de- | 
signed to guarantee the Spanish origin | 
of the articles concerned and to provide | 
ifor a general supervision over the’ qual- 
ity of exports, thereby protecting the 


|the United States for 


the nature of the projected tariff revision. | that the decline was not much greater 


}Says Consul Damm. 





good name of these Spanish products | 
abroad. 


lance over Exportation, which was estab- 
lished some months ago with broad func- 
tions to stimulate exports, is entrusted 
with carrying out this decree, and is to 
determine the products to which the label 
should apply, the regulations for its use, 
and the measures for the prevention of 
its abuse. In granting authorization to} 
use the national label, this body is to be | 
guided by the general desirability, from 
the point of view of the national interest, 
of the use of the label by the product in 
question, and also by the ability of the 
exporter to furnish sufficient guarantee 
regarding the quality of his product. | 
The Committee is empowered to make 
the use of this label obligatory for prod- 
vo for which such action seems desir- 
able. 

Permission to use the national label 
for a given product shall carry with it} 
the obligation on the part of the exporter 
or producer to admit whatever inspec- 
tions, investigations, or visits the Com- 
mittee may deem necessary with regard 
to the products themselves, their contain- 
ers, and the establishments and ware- 
houses 
stored. The Committee is to appoint 
| representatives in important foreign 
|markets to hear and investigate com- 
plaints regarding jall products bearing 
the national label, in order that appro- 
priate action may be taken by the home 
organization to eliminate the reason for 
such complaints. 


Free Ports and Zonés 
Governed by Decree 


Royal decree-law No. 1491 of June 11 
lays down the broad principles which are 
to govern the operation and development 
of free ports, free warehouses, and free 
zones in Spain and the Spanish posses- 
sions. This decree confirms the present 
statws of the free ports of the Canary 
Islands and of the Spanish possessions 
in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla, etc.), 
and makes few changes in the regula- 
tions governing free warehouses. The 
operations which may be effected in such 
warehouses ure limited largely to manip- 
ulations which facilitate mercantile 
transactions, e. g., changing, the con- 
tainers, dividing and <iiae Dead, etc. 


the season are 
smaller than those of 1927-28, it is sur- 


prising, considering the circumstances, 


Full text of the 
statement follows: 

It seems that the industry of growing 
fresh vegetables for the American mar- 
ket on the Mexican West Coast experi- 
ences at least one major calamity every 
season. One year it is heavy rains and 
floods which wipe out large acreages and 


|destroy highways, railroad tracks and 
On June 30 the Spanish government bridges as in 1927-28; another year 
| announced its intention of adopting vari-|frosts bring destruction to many plan- 
ous measures in order to prevent a|tations; again, insects and plant pests 
decline in the value of the peseta. These | are adnormally destructive. 


L Relatively 
little damage was suffered from frosts, 
rains and pests, except in certain sec- 
tions, during the 1928-29 season but the 
revolution, which occurred in March and 
April 1929, was a major calamity. 
Shipments Interfered With. 

When the rebels took possession of 
Sonora and northern Sinaloa on March 
3, 1929, the railroad and refrigerator 
car companies decided to send equipment 
into the vegetable producing areas only 
on the basis of an empty car going in 
for every loaded car coming out. This 
was to guarantee against the military 
appropriation and possible loss of rail- 
road equipment. Several important pro- 
ducing areas in northern Sinaloa, how- 
ever, were in the immediate war zone. 

The destruction of the railway there, 

first by one faction and then by another, 
greatly interfered with shipments of 
vegetables. The producers of green peas 
and green peppers further north in 
southern Sonora suffered the least, be- 
cause their territory did not become a 
war zone until the latter part of April, 
by which time the crop was practically 
all harvested, 
' The rebel faction while in control of 
the vegetable areas did all it could to 
facilitate vegetable shipments because 
they formed an important source of reve- 
nue, a special tax having been collected 
on each lug and crate. While these 
taxes added to the cost of placing the 
products on the market, shippers never- 
theless gained by the higher prices ob- 
tained in the United States because of 
the threatened scarcity, states Consul 
Damm. 

When the revolution collapsed on April 
50, necessary repairs to the railway 
were at once made and many carloads 
of tomatoes given up as lost came out 
of Sinaloa. Before that date some ship- 
ments were reported to have been made 
by the roundabout southern route, to 
Guadalajara and then to the border at 
Laredo. No record of the quantities 
thus shipped is available as yet. 


Shipments Below Estimates. 


. The final results of the season show 
that the quantities shipped fell consid- 
erably below the estimates. As late as 
February 12, 1929, the traffic depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company of Mexico estimated that a 
total of 6,473 carloads of perishables 
would be available for the entire sea- 
son. During the early months of the 
season prices obtained in the United 
States were unsatisfactory, chiefly be- 
cause of inferior quality, states Consul 
Damm. The West Coast Vegetable As- 
sociation was unable to keep shippers in 


|line and make them submit their. ship- 
;ments to competent inspection. 


The Permanent Committee of Vigi- | The 


where they are produced or| 


Mexican . Government finally 
|threatened to reimpose the old decree 


| placing an export duty on products if 


they were of inferior quality. The revo- 
lution came on, however, and reduced 
shipments during the remainder of the 
season when they are ordinarily at their 
height. This brought about an imme- 
diate advance in prices. Prices for the 
last ‘our months of the season were said 
to be very satisfactory, and, as a result, 
the special tax levied by the revolu- 
tionary faction was more than offset, ac- 
cording to Mr. Damm. 

Up to March 1, 1929 the shipments 
for 1928-29 were running about 50 per 
cent in excess of those of 1927-28, and 
while it is impossible to say whether 
this proportion would have been main- 
tained during the remainder of the sea- 
son, the consequences of the revolution 
are clearly seen in the fact that the 
final totals for 1928-29 show a decline 
instead of an anticipated gain. The first 
shipment of fresh vegetables to the 
‘American market was crossed on No- 
vember 20, 1928, and the last on June 
18, 1929. 

In addition to the 5,239 carloads of 
perishables shipped to the United States 
during the past season, a total of 397 
carloads of vegetables were shipped 
through Nogales in bond to the United 
States, mostly during January, Febru- 
ary and March. These shipments con- 
sisted of 386 cars of tomatoes,and 11 
cars of green peas. In 1927-28 the ship- 
ments to Canada amounted to 511 cars, 





| and “n 1926-27 to 479 cars, all tomatoes, 


operations permitted therein. The free 
zones at present authorized in the ports 
of Barcelona and Cadiz are continued, 
and provision is made for the eventual 
establishment of a third in some port 
in the north of Spain, as yet unspecified, 
Besides the crdinary operations per- 
mitted in free warehouses which may 
also take place in the free zones, the 
establishment o* certain industries is to 
be permitted in these areas. These in- 
clude new industries which do not exist 
in Spain at »resent, existing nonexport- 
ing industries, and industries with 
or decreasing exports—in a word all 
those industries which could be encour- 





The most important provisions of the 





already established exporting industri 


new law have to do with free zones.|The Ministry of Finance, after consul- ~ 
These free zones are considered by the|tation with the Ministry of Nati i 
regulations as primarily concerned with! Economy, is to publish a list at the be= 
encouraging exports, and for this reason,| ginning ef each year of those indus % 
plans are made for their extension andj which may not k: conducted in the fre 


\for the broadening of the nature of the! zones. 
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aged to export without competing with — 
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Proposal to Transfer 


New Policy Would Take 
Effect on Assurance of 
Proper Regulation of 
Surface Rights. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ices of the ‘Federal Oil Conservation 
oard, under the chairmanship of Mark 

L. Requa, he had inspected the site of 
the Boulder Dam in Black Canyon near 
Las Vegas, Nev. Dr. Mead, Commis- 
sioner of the Reclamation Service, and 
Mr. R. F. Walter, Chief Engineer, joined 
him there. 

Plans were outlined for the develop- 
ment of a railway line to the dam, the 
building of a community for the engi- 
neers and workmen near the dam site, 
and conferences were held with repre- 
sentatives of the various States and mu- 
nicipalities and power companies inter- 
ested in the contract for the sale of 
power which must be let before actual 
work upon the structure is begun. The 
Secretary announced the policy of pre- 
ferring to sell falling water as the basis 
of such contract. 

Kettleman Field Inspected. 

He also went with Dr. George Otis 
Smith, Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, to the great Kettleman oil fields 
in California, where the discovery well 
is ‘delivering large quantities of crude 
oil that is 90 per cent gasoline and at 
the present time wasting an enormous 
‘quantity of natural gas. A pipe line, 
he explains, is being constructed from 
San Franciseo which will take a_ por- 
tion .of this gas supply. Twenty-six 
other wells are being drilled in this re- 
markable structure and an attempt is 

eing made by agreement to control 
waste and drilling, since about 40 per 
‘cent of the field belongs to the public 
domain and is being operated under per- 
mits. 

The new California gas law for the 
control of waste goes into effect the 
first of September. By cooperation be- 
tween the National and State Govern- 
ments Secretary Wilbur hopes that a 
great saving can be made in the Cali- 


fornia fields, particularly in this new | 


field. 

The Secretary also visited the Lassen 
National Park and the Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park, with Director Albright of 
the National Park Service. New roads, 
he found, are being constructed into a 
‘portion of Lassen Park which will make 


5 more accessible to the general tourist. | 


A considerable part of the park, though, 

will still be retained as a wilderness area 

which will be open only for trails. 
Signs of Eruption Are Noted. 

Dr. John C. Merriam, head of the Car- 
negie Institution, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the Na- 
‘tional Parks, is making a special study 


of the possibilities of the Lassen Na-| 


tional Park. Evidences of the eruption 
of 14 years ago are still to be seen not 
only on the mountain side but as far as 
26 miles away along Hat Creek. 

At Crater Lake National Park, the 
Secretary rode the first horse that has 
ever gone down from the rim to the lake 
in the extinct crater. This was over a 
-new trail which has just been opened. 
The former trail was too rough for 
horses. 

The Secretary visited the Moapa In- 
dian Reservation in Nevada, the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in Oregon, Fort Hall 
Reservation in Idaho, and met a delega- 
tion of the Nez Perce Indians in Boise. 
With Dr. Mead and Mr. Walter, of the 
Reclamation Bureau, he visited the 
Owhyee Project, in eastern Oregon and 
western Idaho; also the Boise Project, 


1160) 


The ratio of railroad traffic of spe- 
cific carriers, in 1928, to the average 
traffic for the three fiscal years 1900- 
1902, and the three fiscal years 1911- 


1913, is shown in statistics tabulated and 
just made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Comparative statistics also tabulated 
for commutation and Pullman car traffic. 
The full text of the statement with 
the complete statistical tables follow: 


Boston & Maine R. R 

| New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

Delaware & Hudson Co... [sea 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie).. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. ee 

Michigan Central R. R. .......... 

New York Central R. R ae 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R.... 

Pere Marquette Ry. .... 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Wabash Ry. 

Baltimore & oe 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. ....... 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. 37 

Elgin, Joliet & Fastern Ry. 

Bae Bee Bs Gis ks csc ccgecass betwee 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Reading Co. a 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ..............-- 

Norfolk & Western Ry. .... 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. .. 

Central of Georgia Ry. ....... ewe 

*Ritimeia Comtrel Be Beds csc ccecccess 

Louisville & Nashville R:; R. .......... 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. .........ccceee:- 

Southern Ry Co. 

Chicago & North Western Ry.......... 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
R..R. C 


.- RK. Co. 
Chicago, St. 
R - 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

GChieawo €& Alten Ba. Bo. estes. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R..... 2 
| Oregon Short Line R. R...... 

| Southern Pacific Co. 

| Union Pacific R. R. ... ; 

| Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. ..... ‘ 

| Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. (ineluding 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. of Texas) 

| Missouri Pacifie BR. BR. ....... 

| St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. ............ : 
| Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
| Texas & Pacific Ry. . 53 





a segregation of commutation from other | 
passenger traffic. The number of Pull-| 
man passengers has been reported since | 
/1910. These figures are given below. | 





1922 
99,585 
90,768 

147,196 


New England 
Great Lakes 
Central Eastern 
| Pocahontas 

| Southern 

| Northwestern 

| Central Western 
Southwestern 
United States 


2,217 


429.466 





niin 


National Banks 


the Gooding Project, and the Minidoka | 


Project, in Idaho. 
New Land Policy Proposed. 

At Boise he addressed a meeting of 
Governors and the representatives of 
Governors of Western States on the sub- 
ject of public lands, proposing a new 
policy for the turning over of the sur- 
face rights of the public domain to the 
various States, provided they were will- 
ing to accept responsibility and to enact 
necessary legislation concerning parks, 
grazing and conservation of water, 

It was brought out that the great 
problem in conservation was the con- 
servation of water, and that the States 
‘west of the Missouri River must learn 
to think in terms of watersheds rather 
than homesteads. Overgrazing and the 
destruction of trees and plant life is 


causing the loss of water holes, increas- | 


ing flood damage, and decreasing water 
supply. 
the States themselves could more ade- 
quately control these 
could the distant Washington Govern- 


‘ment, and that they were more immedi- | 


ately concerned. 


Cuban Exporters Required 


To Label ‘Scrap’ Cigars | 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 

in black characters the words “Hecho 
con Picadura” and “Made with Scraps.” 
On this ring there must not be any other 
phrase. 

Each manufacturer of cigars, what- 
ever may be his method for manufactur- 
ing same, must send to the “Comision 
Nacional de Propaganda y Defensa del 
Tobaco, Habano,” within 30 days from 
the publication of this Decree, a certified 
copy of his current prices and also a cer- 
tificate regarding the systems employed 
in the manufacture of his products. 

The Commission will proceed to make 
up a register of all cigar manufacturers 
in the Republic, which list will coniain 
the prices, systems of manufacture, and 


any other details that it may deem op- | 


portune. 
—=—=—=— 


The Secretary pointed out that | 


conditions than | 


Changes in the status of national | 


banks in the week ending July 13 were 
announced July 15 by the Comptroller | 
| of the Currency as follows: 
| Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: 

| The Iroquois National Bank of Buffalo, | 
|N. Y.; capital, $250,000. Correspondent, 
| William J. Hickey, Buffalo, N. Y. | 
| Standard National Bank of Chicago, I11.; 
capital, $300,000. Correspondent, H: C. Lay- 
| cock, Chicago, Ill. 

The National Bank of the Metropolis of 
New York, N. Y.; capital, $500,000. Corre- | 
spondent, Firman B. Hull, New York, N. Y.| 

Applications to organize approved: 

The Newtown National Bank of New} 
York, N. Y.; capital, $200,000. Correspond- | 
ent, Malcolm B. Hendry, Elmhurst, N. Y.| 

Salinas National Bank, Salinas, Calif.; 
capital, $250,000. Correspondent, A. R. | 
Patrick, Salinas, Calif. | 

Application to convert approved: 

The Stanwood National Bank, Stanwood, 
Wash.; capital, $50,000. Conversion of 
The Bank of Stanwood, Wash. 

Charters issued: 

Union Planters National Bank & Trust) 
Company of Memphis, Tenn.; capital, $3,- | 
500,000. Conversion of Union Planters 
| Bank & Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
having a main office and two branches lo- 
cated within the limits of the City of Mem- 


phis. 
| Northfield National Bank and Trust Com- | 
| pany, Northfield, Minn.; capital, $100,000. 
| President, J. G. Schmidt; cashier, F. W. 
| Shandorf. 
| Voluntary liquidation: | 
| The First National Bank of Forrest City 
| Ark.; capital, $50,000; effective May 6, 1929, | 
| Liquidating agent, Bank of Eastern Ark., 
| Forrest City, Ark. .Absorbed by Bank of 
Eastern Ark., Forrest City, Ark. 

Consolidations: 
| The First National Trust and Savings 
| Bank of Spokane, Wash.; capital, $200,000. 
|The Fidelity National Bank of Spokane, 
| Wash.; capital, $500,000. Consolidated 
j}under the charter and corporate title of 
“The First National Trust and Savings 
| Bank of Spokane,” with capital stock of 
$500,000. 

The Manayunk-Quaker City National 
Bank of Philadelphia, Pa.; capital, $1,000,- 
000. The Southwark National Bank, Phila- 


Ton 
miles 
182.6 
278.2 


206.2 
211.5 
140.3 
223.1 
. 194.2 
241.7 
470.0 
229.4 
281.3 
226.8 
213.1 
. 222.2 


ace 221.6 


98,062 
94,686 
158,674 


25,378 
28,081 
39,131 


446,538 


Changes in Status | 


Public Lands 


Mr. Wilbur Outlines [Data on Freight and Passenger Traffic 
Of Principal Railroads Is Compiled 


Public Land to States Mileage in 1928 Compared With Volume of Business in 
| Three-year Period of 1900-3 and 1911-13. 


“The detailed tables showing traffic 
changes for individual systems, each 
year 1900 to 1928, are not reproduced in 
this bulletin because of their bulk, but 
the working sheets will be made avail- 
able to those interested. The following 
summary may be of interest. As previ- 
ously explained, the traffic figures each 
year cover all of the companies repre- 
sented in the system in 1928 even though 
formerly separately operated. Ton-miles 
and Passenger-miles of Large Railways: 


Ratio of traffic of calendar year 1928 to average of three fiscal years 1900-1902 | July 26, at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
(base period 100), A; average of three fiscal years 1911-1913 ‘(base period 100), B: | before Director Mahaffie: 
A B 


Ton 
miles 
110.6 
149.8 
120.9 
116.1 
147.4 
99.6 
139.6 
115.0 
153.4 
181.9 
122.7 
163.6 
141.6 
123.8 
99.7 


Passenger 
miles 
97.7 
169.9 
113.8 
204.3 
125.7 
134.2 
282.2 
207.6 

42.4 

83.8 
261.2 

87,5 
119.3 
223.5 
218.6 
150.0 
800.3 
206.6 
111.3 
147.6 
183.8 
252.3 
168.4 
213.3 
213.3 
281.0 
186.9 
172.5 


Passenger 
miles 
71.4 
105.6 
72.3 
119.8 
96.1 
89.6 
3139.3 
126.2 
37.5 
43.0 
118.1 
65.4 
85.2 
133.1 
85.3 


9.9 


1.6 188.1 
120.0 
116,2 
125.3 
280.0 
190.1 
176.1 
194.9 
195.1 
245.6 


222.7 


188.7 


171.2 
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*Including Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 





> —_ 
Beginning with 1922 the reports to the| The decline in the commutation traffic | 
|Interstate Conimerce Commission make! in the New England Region is marked. | 


Pullman passengers reached a peak in 
1920. After the drop in 1921, there was 
a recovery to 1926, with a decline in 
1927 and 1928. 


; > 
Commutation passengers carried (thousands): 


1924 
86,528 
96,228 

160,521 
449 
25,432 
27,734 
40,128 


1923 1925 
80,006 
98,426 

172,313 

405 
25,759 
26,525 


1926 
75,270 
99,243 
175,933 
32: 


1927 
71,071 
100,794 
175,841 
276 
29,887 
24,077 
42,088 


1928 
66,049 
101,583 
171,381 
288 
33,279 
24,315 
40,611 


470 
25,957 
25,187 
41,989 42,784 

1,753 1,343 1,240 1,137 1,030 
438,773 446,766 445,936 445,171 438,536 


Pullman passengers carried (thousands): 
Year ended Year ended 
June 30 Dec. 31 

1910 1919 

1911 1920 

1912 1921 

1913 1922 

1914 1923 

1915 1924 

aes 1925 

*1916 1926 

1917 1927 

SOUR. océce i ME *< 52555 

*Year ended December 31, 1916. 


2,056 


33,924 


Railroad Asks Authority 


To Renew Unsecured Notes 


The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis | 


Railway, in a supplemental application 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission in Finance Docket No. 7081, asks 
autnority to renew from time to time for 


| periods ef 60 or 90 days $52,500 of un- 


secured promissory notes the issue of 
which was authorized by the Commission 


>| et al. 


Calendar 
of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission . 


No. 16939.—Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Florida v. Aberdeen & Rotkfish 
Railroad Company et al., assigned for 
further hearing July 25, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Commissioner Brainerd ‘and Exam- 
iner Armes. 

No. 22391—Tom Williams et al., a firm do- 
ing business under the trade name of Ex- 
celsior Coal Company, v.’ Midland Valley 
Railroad’ Company, assigned for August 
22, Fort Smith, Arkansas, Examiner 
Rogers. 


The fololwing two cases on the Fi- 
nance Docket are assigned for hearing 


No. 7624.—Application Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacifie Ry. Co. for authority to 
acquire control of the Beaver, Meade & 
Englewood R. R. Co. by purchase of capi- 
tal stock and bonds. 

No. 7680.—Application Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas R. R. Co. for authority to acquire 
control of the Beaver, Meade & Engle- | 
wood R. R. for purchase of capital stock 
and bonds. | 


The following cases on the Finance} 
Docket are assigned for hearing July 29, 
at Fort Worth, Texas, before Director 
Mahaffie: 


No. 7370.—Application St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and Texas Ry. Co. for authority to 
construct a line of railroad between Ver- | 
non and Seymour, Tex., and to operate 
under trackage rights over the Chicago, | 
Rock Island & Gulf Railway from Jacks- | 
boro to Fort Worth, Tex. 

| No. 7371.—Application St. Louis-San Fran- | 
cisco Ry. Co. for authority to acquire 
control of the Gulf, Texas & Western} 
Ry. Co. by purchase of capital stock. 


No. 7372.—Application St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and Texas Ry. Co. for authority | 
to acquire control by lease of the rail- 
road of the ‘Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. 
Co. 

No. 7547.—Application Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Gulf Ry. Co. to construct a line 
of railroad from Seymour to a point at 
or near Quanah, Tex., and from Quanah 
to a connection with the proposed line 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas 
Ry. Co.; to operate under trackage rights 
over the railroads of the St, Louis-San 
Francisco & Texas Ry. Co. and over the 
Gulf, Texas and Western Ry. Co. 

| No. 7556.—Application St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco & Texas Ry. Co. to operate under 
trackage rights over the proposed line 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. 
Co. 

No. 7623.—Application Fort Worth & 
Denver Northern Ry. Co. to construct a 
line of railroad from’Chiftress to Pampa, 
Tex. 








Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, July 15, complaints filed | 
with it in rate cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 22382.—Kosmos Carbon Company, } 
Charleston, W. Va., v. Arkansas & Louisi- 
ana Railway et al. Alleging unreason- 
able rates and charges on shipments of 
second-hand machinery from points in the 
Monroe, La., gas district to points in 
Texas. 

No. 22433.—The Logan-Long Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way et al. Alleging unreasonable rate | 
and overcharge on shipments of crushed 
slate from Esmont and Dutch Gap, Va., 
to Oakland City, Ga. 

No. 22435.—T. E. Moody, Springfield, 
Ala., v. Alabama Great Southern Railway | 
Alleging unreasonable and discrim- | 
rates on shipments of salt from | 
| Weeks, La., to Springfield, Ala. 
No, 22435, Sub. 1—B. B: S. Grocery | 
|Company, Gadsden, Ala. v. Alabama | 
Great Southern Railroad rates on _ ship- 
ments of salt from Weeks, La., to Gads- 
| den, Ala. 

No. 22436.—Greater Muskegon Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Muskegon, Mich., v. 
Pere Marquette Railway et al. Asking 
j}order requiring defendants to waive al- 
|leged undercharges on shipments of iron 
|'foundry’ core oven racks from Kenosha, 


| 


| inatory 





Wis., to Muskegon, Mich, 

No. 22437.—The Ohio Salt Company, 
| Wadsworth, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio 
| Railroad et al. Alleging unreasonable 
charges on shipments of coal from mines 
{in West Virginia to points in Ohio. 

No. 22438.—Memphis Freight Bureau, 
|for Burgie Vinegar Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
}et al. Alleging unreasonable rates on 
vinegar, in carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., 


|of the world, and to peaceful relations 


|and great corporations, it is a. time for} 
| consistent rate reduction rather than for 
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Farm Products 


Tariff Revision as Provided in House Bill 
Declared to Be Detrimental to Farmers 


Manufacturer of Proprietary 


Products Presents Results of 


Study by Economists to Senate Subcommittee. 


Tariff revision following the lines of 
the Hawley bill (H. R. 2667); which has 
been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives will be detrimental rather than 
beneficial to the American farmer, a Sen- 
ate Finance subcommittee was told July 
15 by W. T. Rawleigh, of Freeport, Il. 

Mr. Rawleigh whose company. manufac- 
tures nearly 200 proprietary products, 
presented to the committee the results of 
a study of the tariff by a group of 
economists headed by Dr. John R. Com- 
mons, and including Professor B. H. Hib- 
bard and Selig Perlman, all of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Funds for the in- 
vestigation were supplied. by Mr. 
Rawleigh. 

The work, he explained, was based 
upon official statistics issued by the Fed- 
eral Government. So far, oply,the agri- 
cultural schedule has been completed in 
the study, which will be conttvied to em- 
brace manufacturing industries as well, 
he said. 

.Mr. Rawleigh first directed attention 
to “certain fundamentals,” namely, 





“equality of opportunity under our Gov- 
ernment” and “the theory of protection.” 


Rawleigh Calls Tariff 
Great Issue of Today 


“The tariff, to my mind, jg-one of the 
great issues of today and in my opinion 


| it will continue to be so until it is settled 


and settled right,” declared the witness. 

“Selfishness is the underlying motive 
of the tariff. Some 40 to 50 years ago 
there were no great corporations and 
there was independence of competition 
and action.” 

Since mergers have become common, 
he continued, it has been increasingly | 
difficult to secure real competition. From 
this fact, argued Mr. Rawleigh, have 
arisen the anti-trust ‘laws to regulate 
these impositions on the public. 

However, he contended, Jocal, state 
and federal statutes have become so 
loaded with special privileges that 
“equality of opportunity” has been con- 
siderably modified. ara 

Enactment of the House bill in its 
present form would, said Mr. Rawleigh, 
be harmful to agriculture, to the con- 
suming public, to domestic industry and 
trade, to future commerce with the rest) 


with other nations. . 
Mr. Rawleigh declared that in the pres- 
ent day of mass production, mergers, 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
further increases “in our Chinese tariff | 
wall.” , 

Any minor increases in. agricultural 
schedules, according to a study made by | 
a group of economists, would be more 
than offset by additions in the indus- | 
trial groups, he stated. 

A summary of the findings of the} 
Wisconsin economists, as relating to 
agricultural products and submitted to 
the Finance Committee by Mr. Raw- 
leigh, follows in full text: 

Wheat.—The United States exports 
about 25 per cent of its total wheat pro- 
duction. The general price for wheat 





is set by the world market. Due to a 
special demand for wheat of high pro- 
tein content, the 42c tariff, which would 
otherwise ‘be ineffective, maintains a 
price advantage of about 9.8¢ a bushel 
on this portion of our wheat crops of 
about 26 per cent. 


Prior to the 1922 tariff, our only wheat 
imports were of high protein grade from 
Canada. These imports have been re- 
duced to .1 of 1 per cent of the total 
consumption. Protection thus afforded 
resulted in an average benefit of about 
$17,600,000, which goes only to grow- 
ers of high protein wheat. Tariff aid 
for other producers is dependent on the 
rather distant possibility that domestic 
consumption may come to equal pro- 
duction. In such cases, price would be 
fixed not on the world market, but by 
tariff protected American markets. 


15e Tariff on Oats 
Said to Be Not Effective 


Oats——The price depends on _ the 
world market, therefore, the 15c tariff 
on oats is not effective. Even an ef- 
fective tariff would be of negligible 
benefit to farmers on the crop of which 
he retains two-thirds for his own use 
for feeding his own livestock. Any in- 
creased price would apply only to that 
portion of his crop which enters the 
market. Neither the present 15¢ nor 
the proposed 16c tariff can or will be of 
any value to the farmer. 


Rye.—The United States exports 
about 48 per cent of its rye production. 
There are practically no rye imports, 
therefore, both the present 15c and the 
proposed 30c tariffs are absolutely use- 
less and valueless to American farmers. 

Barley.—The 20c a bushel tariff on 
barley, which has been effective since 
the 1922 act, has given the farmer prac- 
tically no benefit. Barley prices being 
fixed by European buyers, who take our 
15 per cent surplus, any increase in the 
tariff will prove valueless and futile as 
a price regulator. 

Buckwheat.—It is conceded that the 
tariff on buckwheat of 5 to 12c per 
bushel may be of some slight benefit to 
growers of this commodity, of which 
there are about 130,000 in the United 
States. The effect of the tariff is lim- 
ited by the lack of an organized mar- 
ket, and consequent dependence of prices 
on local conditions. 


Peanut Oil.—The efficacy of the 4c/| 


duty on peanut oil is shown by the fact 
that in 1920, the domestic consumption 
of peanut oil, chiefly in soaps and oleo- 
margarine, was approximately 107,000,- 
000 pounds, of which 90 per cent was 
imported. It further appears that by 
1927, as the tariff raised the price of 
oil, the use of the different oils in soap 
decreased, and the domestic consump- 
tion only about 13,000,000 pounds of 
which only about 17 per cent was im- 
ported. The tariff, however, is only par- 
tially effective, inasmuch as domestic 
oil is a salvage product of low grade. 
The domestic producer benefits to the 
extent of about 2c a pound or $180,000 
on an average yield of’ approximately 
1,000,000 pounds. It is considered that 








Grand Trunk Western 
Would Relocate Line 


The Grand Trunk Western Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Finance Docket No. 7719, for 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for a relocation of its line in 
South Bend, Ind., in. connection with a 
program of grade separation. i 

It is proposed to construct 1.29 miles 
of new line, to abandon part of the exist- 
ing line, and to operate under trackage 
rights over a part of the line of the New 
York Central Railroad. 


Regulations for Shipping 
Explosives Are Amicaded 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 15 made public a series of 
amendments, effective October 10, 1929, 
to its regulations for the transportation 
of explosives and other dangerous art 
icles by freight. 
the 4c duty which the new bill provided, 
is ample. 

Soya bean oil.—The present soya bean 
oil duty appears to be effective. The pro- 
posed tariff of 5 cents a pound will also 
probably raise the domestic price above 
the foreign by the full amount of the 
tariff. This seems to be strengthened by 
the fact that linseed oil duty has re- 
cently risen, so that it will not form a 
cheaper substitute. There is practically 
no domestic soya bean industry, except 
for some little oil, which is salvaged 
from drying purposes from soya beans 
used as forage crops, etc. 


Soya Bean Oil Duty 
May Increase Price 


Wool.—It is found that with the 
present wool duty of 31 cents a pound 
scoured that a benefit of $43,000,000 an- 
nually is paid to 6.8 per cent of our 
farmers. The proposed rate of 34 cen; 
will probably increase this benefit 
about $47,000,000. Allowing a 5 per cent 
differential due to grading and to trans- 
portation costs, the 26 cents price differ- 
ential in Boston over London shows the 
81 cent tariff fully effective. It is esti- 
mated that present duties on manufag 
tured wool, designed to protect woolen 
mills add about $69,000,000 to the cost 
of woolens. Thus the total burden of 
approximately $125,000,000 is shared by 
manufacturers and consumers. 

Sugar.—The proposed tariff increase 
on sugar will give a small group of 
domestic producers a probable increase 
in benefit of about $26,00,v00. It will 
raise the income of producers in all 
island possessions by about $28,000,000, 
and will increase government revenues on 
sugar from $135,000,000 to $160,000,000 
annually. But balanced against these 
benefits will be a tax burden on our do- 
mestic consumer of 3.2 cents per pound, 
which to farm families alone means an 
increase in cost of from $10 t- $15 a 
year or over $34,000,000 annually, It will 
cost other consumers in the United 
States more than twice this much, or in 
other words, will impose a burden of be- 
tween $80,000,000 and $90,000,000 an- 
nually upon the people. 

Cottonseed oil.—Since the Unit 
States produces about 44 per cent of t 
world’s supply of cottonseed oil, and is 
on an export basis continually, no in- 
crease in the present 3-tent duty is 
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~ Henry Ford says: 


“Get Electricity Into the Minds 


of the People” 


“Make it the Bearer 


and by teaching how these greater 
quantities can be used profitably and 


with benefit in every direction.” 


Associated System Pioneers 
Low Energy Rates 


|Galveston Wharf Company 


| Mass., at 95 per cent of par. 





delphia, Pa.; capital, $500,000. Consoli- 
dated under the charter of the Manayunk- 


to points in Tennessee and Alabama. 
No. 22439.—R. H. Etheridge Lumber 
Company, Saluda, S. C., v. Augusta North- 
ern Railway et al. Alleging unreason- 
able and discriminatory rates on lumber 


Seeks to Finance Elevator | 07 521" &: C» to points in the North, 


on August 24, 1928. 


The Galveston Wharf Company has | 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission in Finance Docket No. 7717 for 
authority to issue $2,245,000 of 5% per 
cent mortgage bonds, the proceeds to 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 15.—The Federal Re- 
f | serve Bank of New York today certified to 
e used to construct a grain elevator at! the Secretary. of the Treasury the follow- 


Galveston, Tex. The bonds are to be} ing: 
sold to Arthur Perry & Co., of Boston,|__In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
- 3 the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection | 
of duties upon merchandise imported into | 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York Market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
July 13 
14.0460 
13,8903 
7236 








Quaker City National Bank of Philadelphia, 
and under the title “Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Company of Philadelphia,” | 
with capital stock of $2,000,000. The con- 
solidated bank has two branches, all located 
within the City of Philadelphia, which were 
in operation on February 25, 1927. Two 
branches of the Manayunk-Quaker City 
National, which were authorized since Feb- 
ruary 25, 1927,. were reauthorized for the 
consolidated bank. 
Branches authorized 
February 25, 1927: 
Bishop First National Bank of Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii. Location of branch, | 
Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, T. H. 
Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa. Location 6f 
branch, 610 South Second St., Philadelphia. 


| 


July 15 
14,0472 
13.8901 
-7220 
2.9527 
26.6343 | 
484.9715 
2.5141 
3.9146 
23.8179 
1.2924 
40.1525 
17.4323 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) os a: < 
Czechoslovakia (krone).. 2.9593 
Denmark (krone) ....... 26.6340 
England (pound sterling) 484.9687 
Finland (markka) 2.5141 
France (franc) .... 3.9143 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8173 
Greece (drachma) 1.2922 
Holland (guilder) 40.1535 
Hungary {pengo) 17.4310 
Italy (lira) 5.2294 


under the act of 





fesources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on July 15 as at close of business July 10, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 


Total, 


Loans and investments—total 22,434 1,5 


- 16,906 


7,711 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other sage 
Investments—total 5,528 
U. S. Govt. securities 1 
Other securities . ons 2,78 1 
Reserve with F. R. Bank..... 
‘Cash in vault . 
‘Net demand deposits 


Government deposits 


Boston. 


1,166 

492 
9,195 674 
349 


N. ¥. 
15 8,721 


Phila. 
1,230 


Cleve. 
2,194 


Rich. 
679 


521 


Atla. 
649 


517 


156 
861 


1,543 
713 
831 
651 


309 


921 
482 
439 
309 


73 04° 96 


201 


76 


95 
21 


906 
Time deposits .. 5 45 


D7 


8 


Due from banks hs tka cia 41 


pre to banks 


orrowings from F. R. Bank 


68% 113 
850 63 


5.2286 | 
26.6414 
11.1805 

4.4850 

5940 
14,4944 
26.7990 
19.2305 

1.7535 
48.1250 
58.0178 
41.5416 
41.5000 
35.9742 
45.5126 
55.8750 
99.4656 
99.9050 
47.9750 
95.3351 
11.8572 
12.0559 
96.6102 
96.6200 
52.8750 


| Norway (krone) 26.6434 
| Poland (zloty) 11.1900 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4910 
| Rumania (leu) .......... 5936 
Spain (peseta) 14.5001 
-| Sweden (krona) ......... 26,8005 
36 | Switzerland (franc) 19,2298 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7560 
Hong Kong (dollar) 48.0178 
| China (Shanghai tael) ... 57.7232 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 41.3750 
China (Yuan dollar) 41.3750 
India (rupee) 35.9671 
j Japan (yen) ..........., 45,3928 
| Singapore (S. S. dollar).. 55.8750 
Canada (dollar) ......... 99.4645 
Cuba (peso) ---. 99.9112 
Mexico (peso) .++. 48.0333 
Argentina (peso, gold) 95.3515 
Brazil (milreis) 11.8590 
| Chile (peso) 12.0392 


Chi. 
3,291 
2,599 
1,222 
1,376 
692 
314 59 70 106 83 
378 110 54 123 40 254 
246 43 25 53 29 109 
46 8 7 13 10 26 
1,837 370 224 502 282 774 
1225 222 132 179 141 988 | 
15 4 2 3 9 23 
210 50 54s: 115 51 155 | Uruguay (peso) ..... ves. 96.6727 
437 105 73 207 76 189 | Colombia (peso) 96.6200 
107 31 9 29 15 43| Bar silver 52.8750 


St. L. 


Minn. K. Cty. Dallas. 
679 375 


694471 
465 
121 
344 
229 


251 
233 86 
277 165 
169 124 


510 


848 1,331 
410 
921 
605 





105 
243 
123 


351 


of Mankind’s Burdens” 


“ HE. USE of electricity is yet little 
to what it will be in the next ten 
years,” asserts Mr. Henry Ford in an 
interview in the July 20th Electrical 
World. To promote an even more 
widespread use of electricity the people 
‘‘need only be shown how tremendously 
much more electricity can do for them 
if they will only let it. 

‘‘We must provide power so lavishly 
that it will be cheaper to use it than 
not. It ig to be done by giving more and 
more electricity for less and less money 


In giving “more and more electricity 
for less and less money’”’ the Associated 
System has been a pioneer. New Low 
Energy Rates have already been 
adopted practically throughout the en- 
tire territory served. Electricity for 
operating time and labor-saving appli- 
ances is available at a greatly reduced 
cost. This is doing much to encourage 
its use and to build up the electric out- 
put of the Associated System. 
Electric output of the Associated 
System increased 122% in 1928 over 
1921. Electric appliance sales increased 
275% in 1928 over the previous year. 


Associated “Rights” Expire July 23 


“Rights” to subscribe at $42 per share to additional Class A Stock of 
Associated Gas and Electric Company have been issued and are now 
being exercised. This is considerably less than the current market price. 


Subscribers may pay out of income as follows: Upon subscription, $10 
per share; Oct. 15, 1929, $16; Jan. 15, 1930, $16. Interest at the rate 
of 6% per annum will be allowed on all payments from date of receipt 
tothe date when dividends begin to accrue on the Class A Stock. 


' 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co.,. Inc. 


61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Efforts in Revaluing | 
Currency Reviewed 


By Bank of Italy 


Financial Activities Imposed 
By Monetary Reform Said 
To Have Been Accomp- 
lished Satisfactorily. 


The complicated activities of the Bank | 


of Italy. imposed upon that institution 
by the monetary reform put into effect 
in Italy in 1926, are gradually assum- 
ging a more concrete form and are con- 
vineing the Italian public that control is 
being exercised at all times, it was 


stated in annual report of the Bank for | 


1928, received by the Federal Reserve 
@Board and made public in the current 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
The full text of the sections of the 
report as made public by the Reserve 

Board follows: . 

The annual report of the Bank of 
Italy for 1928, presented to the regular 
general meeting of shareholders on 
March 28, 1929, contains the following 
sections dealing with financial and eco- 
nomic conditions during the past year: 

Italian finance—The _ situation in 
Italy during the year 1928 may be said 
to have progressed satisfactorily on the 
whole. We must consider, however, that 
1928 was the first year after monetary 
reform and was preceded, as is generally 
known, by a period of effective and ex- 


Are Presenten Herein, Beina 
By THE UnNiTeD States DaILy 


Banking 


000 on July 1, 


| Money rates in June in the Second 


Federal Reserve District were more 
stable and easier than for some months 
previous, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
|New York stated in its monthly re- 
‘view of the financial situation in. the 
| District. The full text of the Bank’s 
| statement follows: 

For the greater part of June money 
rates were more stable and relatively 
jeasier than for some months previous. 
From the first to the 22nd of the month 
call money hardly varied from 7 per 
leent. Time money declined from 8% 
to 7% per cent, and towards the end 
of the month offering yates for bankers 
|acceptances were generally reduced by 
'% of 1 per cent. This tendency re- 
flected some release of bank reserves 
as a result of the liquidation of bank 
credit since the end of March, a tempo- 
rary release of funds through Treasury 
tax day operations, a renewed gold im- 
port movement, and somewhat greater 
willingness on the part of the banks 
to supply the market with funds. 


Tendencies Interrupted 
in Last Week of Month 


These tendencies were interrupted in 
the last week of the month. While gold 





tensive currency revaluation which was 
not without influence upon the prices of 


imports continued, their effect was more 
than offset by a reversal of the trend 
in bank credit. Between May 29 and 
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Money Rates in Second Reserve District | 
- Said to Have Been More Stable in June Reports Small Change. 





Review Shows. 


{companied by somé incvease in bank de- 
; osits and consequentiy an increase in 
the. reserve requirements of the New 
York City Banks. 

For a few days around the June 15 
tax period, Treasury operations tendéd 
to create a condition of ease in the money 
market. As tisual, the Treasury paid out 
on June 15 a larger amount through in- 
terest payments and the redemption of 
maturing -securities than it received 
through fax payments and _ other re- 
ceipts on_that day. In New York alone 
the excess of Treasury disbursements 
over receipts on June 15 amounted to 
over $150,000,000. This gain of funds 
to the market enabled the New York 
banks to reduce their indebtedness at the 
Reserve bank and several banks acquired 
substantial surplus reserves for a few 
days. 


Strength Is Noted 


In Government Securities 

Such conditions ordinarily would tend 
to cause heavy offerings of funds in the 
call loan market, with a consequent de- 
cline in rates but the day of the largest 
surplus of funds was Saturday when 
there was no market for loans, and by 
Monday, June 17, extraordinarily heavy 
income tax collections more than ab- 
sorbed the surplus funds. Consequently, 
Stock Exchange call loans remained at 
the 7 per cent rate which had prevailed 








commodities and consequently upon their | June 26 the total loans and investments | during the .greater part of the first half 
production and the revenue therefrom.| of reporting member banks increased | of June. On the following days the con- 
The accounts of the State for the] $400.000,000 to the highest level since | tinued collection of tax checks and re- 


fiscal year 1927-28 were finally closed 
with a favorable balance of 497,000,000 
lire ($26,142,000), resulting from a sur- 
_— of 5,211,000,000 lire ($274,099,000) 

ordinary revenues over expenses, which 
more than compensated for the deficiency 
of 4,714,000,000 lire ($247,956,000) in 
extraordinary revenues. For a better 
appreciation of this result, it should be 
remembered that during this fiscal year 
@he special tax reductions decreed in 
connection with the monetary reform and 
mentioned in our last report became op- 
erative. 


For the current fiscal year of 1928-29, 


estimated cash revenues are 17,643,000,- | 


000 lire ($928,022,000), and expenditures 
17,372,000,000 lire ($9138,767,000), or a 
surplus of 271,000,000 lire ($14,255,000). 
For the first eight months of this fiscal 
year, including last February, the total 
eash revenue, ordinary and _ extraor- 
dinary, amounted to 12,507,200,000 lire 
($657,879,000), while expenses incurred 
were 12,403,700,000 lire ($652,435,000), 
leaving a surplus of 108,500,000 lire 
($5,444,000). The continued existence 
of a surplus is, at all events, well as- 
sured and the value of a wise financial 
policy will be amply proved. 

As regards the public debts of the 
State, it is hardly necessary to say that 
there were no material increases during 
the year. On the contrary, owing to 
the operation of the Autonomous Amorti- 


Sation 0: 

the actual amount of bonds in circula- 
tion has undergone appreciable reduc- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that 


at the beginning of the current fiscal | 


. ar the Minister of Finance reformed 
fhe accounting system of the Royal 
Treasury for the purpose of rendering 
it more comprehensive and complete. 
This reform resulted in adding to the 
items grouped as floating debt of the 
State several liabilities of the Treasury 
not originally included, such as current 
interest-bearing accounts. Thus, total 
public obligations, consolidated, redeem- 
able and floating, of 86,423,000,000 lire 
($4,545,850,000) in 1927, rose to 86,446.- 
000,000 lire ($4,547,060,000) on June 30, 
1928, and to 87,006,000,000 lire ($4,576,- 
516,000) on December 31. 


The floating debt items still include 
those State notes which have not yet 
been withdrawn and replaced by silver 
coin. By December 31, 1928, these notes 
had been reduced to the almost nominal 
sum of 161,000,000 lire ($8,469,000). 
With regard to monetary eirculation, it 
should perhaps be stated that the total 
amount of State notes and silver coin 
declined during the year from 1,810,- 

* 300,000 lire ($95,222,000) to 1,424,800,- 
000 lire ($74,944,000) a decrease of 21 
per cent. . 

Quotations of Government bonds ad- 
t need during 1928, although the year 

sed with quotations lower than the 
maximum reached in the first half of the 
year. Consolidated 5 per cent bonds rose 
from an average of 79.40 in December, 
1927, to 85.17 in May and then fell to 
80.85 in November, finishing the year 
at 81.17. Similarly, the Rendita bonds 
(3%s) ‘rose from 69.44 to 74.62 (May), 


and were quoted at 70.08 to 70.12 during 
the last two months of 1928. 


The weakening in quotations of con- 
solidated bonds during the second half 
of the year probably can be attributed 
to the recent tendency of our markets 
to absorb other fixed interest bonds, es- 
pecially industrials. This tendency led 
to the floating of a number of bond is- 
sues, which were easily absorbed as a 
result of increased Italian savings de- 
posits. 

The general index of stock prices 
makes a more favorable showing for the 
past year—due not so much to a general 
movement of prices as to the movement 

ot particular groups of securities favored 
by the public. 
Exchange Operations Improve. 
Italian exchange operations with for- 
sijen countries in 1928, with few excep- 
ions, were carried on within the gold 
‘oints. These operations fall into two 

2riods—a period of steady .downward 
svessure from the beginning of the year 
until the autumn, followed by a period 
of moderate improvement until the close 
of the year. 

The dollar rose from its lowest average 
of 18.89 lire per dollar in February until 
t reached its highest point of 19.12 in 
september and then declined to 19.00 in 
Jecember. The pound sterling, from an 
verage quotation of 92.08 lire, rose to a 
naximum of 92.88 in July; it declined 
> 92.57 in November and stood at 92.65 
t the end of the year. A similar move- 
ent was noted in the case of Swiss and 
'rench exchange, the average quota- 
tons of which fluctuated between 368.11 
nd 363.40 lire per 100 Swiss francs, 











Additional news of fi- 
nance will be found on |! 
page 6. | 

Sees J 
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e for, Internal, Public Debts, 





April 3, and reached a level $400,000,000 

j higher than a year ago. A large part 
of this increase was in loans on securi- 
ties and reflected a renewed rapid in- 
crease in security prices, together with 
the unusually large volume of new se- 
| curity issues, 

Mid-year movements of funds and 
holiday currency demands coming on top 
lof this large increase in the demand 
for credit from other causes placed un- 
;usual pressure on the money market. 
|New York City banks increased their 
borrowings at the Reserve Bank to 
$333,000,000 June 29, and to $425,000,- 
000 on July 1, a figure $21,000,000 above 
the high point of January 2, and the 
highest in recent years. Rates for call 
money rose to 10 per cent on June 24 
and stayed at that level until Monday, 
| July 1, when the rate rose to 15. per 
cent, with loans reported outside the 
Exchange at even higher figures. 

From June 14 to 21, payments fell due 
| for about $500,000,000 . of corporation 
| capital stock issues against rights. Ad- 
ditional payments of over $300,000,000 
were due July 1. 

A study of the effect of these large 
| new issues, payment for which was made 
| during June, indicates that, while these 
| payments were probably a factor in the 





the proceeds of new isssues were loaned 
temporarily at least in the call loan mar- 
ket by the corporations receiving funds, 
and so constituted a supply of funds 
which partly offset the increasec demand 
for loans, 

In this way corporations issuing new 
stock in effect lent buyers part of the 
funds with which to ovy the stock. ‘To 
this extent the transaciion was a book- 
keeping operation involving siinply an 
exchange of obligatiows, though it ap- 
pears in the statistics cn the one hand 
as an increase in corporation capital and 
on the other hand as an increase in bro- 
kers loans for account of others, 


|Rise in Stock Prices 


Reflected in Increased Loans 

A part of the increase in brokers loans 
during June appparently reflected, as in 
previous periods, the effect of a rise in 
stocks prices. The day-to-day demand 
for loans has followed closely one day 
behind the movement of average stock 
prices, and has shown substantial in- 
creases on a number of days when there 
were no subscriptions payable in suf- 
ficient amount to account for the in- 
creases in borrowings. 

The increase in brokers loans was ac- 





| 


and 74.75 and 74.25 lire per 100 French 
francs. 

The moderate range of these fluctua- 
tions reflects the influence of our cur- 
rrency reform. Within a period of lit- 
tle more than one year after this mem- 
orable step it is a matter of record that 
Italian exchange has remained generally 
stable in the face of disturbed condi- 
tions in international money markets 
and an adverse baiance of Italian for- 
eign trade, 

Balance of international payments.— 
Our foreign trade balance was less fa- 
vorable for 1928 than for the preceding 
year; total imports of 22,041,000,000 lire 
($1,159,357,000) compared with total ex- 
ports of 14,527,000,000 lire ($764,120,000) 
resulting in a deficit of 7,514,000,000 lire 
($395,236,000), whereas in 1927 imports 
were less by 1,666,000,000 lire ($87,632,- 
000) and exports were greater by 1,205,- 
000,000 lire ($63,383,000). 

Reaction on Industries. 

These figures in themselves have no 
| reat value as indicating the character 
of the trade movement during 1928, be- 
cause of the changed conditions of in- 
dustry and trade during the past two 
years. During 1927 the revaluation of 
the lira culminating in the currency re- 
form reacted on the manufacturing in-'| 
dustries which, under the influence of | 
unstable prices, made greatér efforts to | 
dispose of their stocks of commodities 
than to procure new supplies of raw ma- | 
terial. Imports did not show the in-| 
fluence of the greater domestic demand 
| for foodstuffs to any great extent. Later | 
on, however, in 1928, this demand in- 
creased in volume because of reduced 
| agricultural production in the districts 
close to the centers of consumption. For 
the first six months of 1928 imports 
were, in fact, smaller than in the corre- 
sponding period of the year before; but 
|in the second half of the year they in- 
| creased, exceeding the 1927 figures by | 
| approximately 28 per cent. Exports de- | 
clined steadily, on a half-yeerly basis. 
from the beginning of 1927 until the end 
of June, 1928; they rose considerably, 
however, in the second half of the year, 





j 





|almost reaching the figures shown for 





the second half of 1927. 


1 f At present the 
| general situation shows a more satis- 


| factory trend which shouid continue dur- 
|ing the current year, 


Thus the entire deficit in our trade 
balance for 1928 appears to be the result 
of exceptionally heavy imports, rather 
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increase in the demand for loatis during 
the latter half of the month, a part of 


sulting withdrawals of funds by out-of- 
town banks led to a rapid increase in 
the indebtedness of New York City 
banks, and with other causes led to firm 
money conditions. 

Yields on short-term Government se- 
curities showed a notable decline during 
the month. The new issue of nine 
months Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness, carrying a coupon rate of 5% 
per cent was heavily oversubscribed and 
advanced immediately to a premium in 
the open market; so that the yield in 
the market price near the end of the 
month had declined by about % per 
cent. Long-term Government issues also 
were strong. This strength in Govern- 
ment securities is ascribable in part to 
purchases by corporations seeking em- 
ployment for the proceeds of new stock 
issues. 

Apparently due in part to the strong 
demand for the new Treasury issue, 


|reporting member banks showed an un- 
usually small increase on the report.date 
following June 15. Usually the Gov- 
|ernment security holdings of these banks 
jare increased by about $100,000,000 
jor more =after a new issue is sold, 
;and subsequently decline as the secur- 
ities are distributed to other investor 
|}On June 19 of this year, however, the 
holdings of these banks increased only 
$29,000,000. 


demand was well in excess of the sup- 
| ply of acceptances coming into the mar- 
ket, with the result that dealers’ port- 
folios of bills declined substantially and 
{toward the end of the month were un- 
usually small. The principal source of 
the demand for bills was . foreign in- 
vestors» Open market smaller than in 
May. On May 831, outstandings through 
|23 firms were $305,000,000, compared 
with $351,000,000 at the end of April 
and $541,000,00 on May 31, 1928. In 
June, the generally quoted rate for prime 
names continued to be 6 per cent, the 
rate that has prevailed since early in 
April; notes of the less well-known con- 
}cerns continued to bear 6% 
| interest. 


|Transactions Conducted 


For Federal Treasury 


Transactions conducted by the Reserve 
;Banks for the United States Treasury 
|during the June tax period included for 
the country as a whole the redemption 
of about $529,000,000 of 41% per cent 
Treasury, certificates of indebtedness, 
the payment of approximately $98,- 
000,000 of interest due on public debt 


$550,000,000 of income taxes, covering 
the second quarterly payments on 1928 
income, the .sale and issuance of $404,- 
000,000 of new Treasury certificates 
bearing 5% per cent interest and ma- 
turing March, 1930, and the receipt of 
$80,000,000 of interest from foreign gov- 
ernments on their funded indebtedness 
to the United States. 

As usual a substantial part of these 
transactions~ occurred in New York. As 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in- 
cluding operations for the Treasury as 
well as the ordinary banking transac- 
tions, reached a total on Saturday, June 
15, of nearly $1,250,000,000. This amount 
included only a small part of the in- 
come tax collections, as most of the 
tax checks were cleared on June 17 and 
jon the following days; also the usual 
banking operations were in smaller 
volume than would have been the case 
ona full business day. 


~ BONDS 


| 





Months of high money rates 
have depressed bond prices to 
levels which now make many 
issues attractive both on a yield 
basis and for possibility of price 
appreciation in the event of a 
trend toward easier interest rates, 


In our recently published lists of 
bond investment suggestions, the 
average approximate yield for 
94 issues offered is 6.14%. 


Send for Current Lists 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY IN¢. 


A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
STancy Carr, Representative 
917 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


~ Money Rates 


|holdings of Government securities by | 


During most of June, the investment 


per cent | 


on June 15, the collection of close to} 


a. result the turnover of funds at the} 





‘Atlanta Reserve Bank 


New York City. Banks Increased Borrowings to $425,000,- In S avin 2 Ss Deposits 


Amount for May in Sixth 


District Estimated at Five | 


Per Cent Less Than 
| Same Month of 1928. 


Total savings deposits at the end of 
May, reported to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of .Atlanta by the 80 banks lo- 





eated in the Sixth Federal Reserve Dis- | 
trict, averaged fractionally larger than | 


a month earlier, but were five per cent 
less than at the same time last year, the 
Atlanta Bank stated in its financial re- 
view of conditions in the District. 

The full text of the section of the 
Bank’s review dealing with the financial 


situation in the District for the period | 


covered follows: 

Small increases in savings deposits in 
May over April reported from Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Nashville and New Or- 
leans were nearly offset in the district 
average by decreases reported from 
Jacksonville and other cities 

The total volume of debits to individual 
accounts at 26 reporting cities of the 
sixth district during May averaged 4.9 
per cent less than in April, but was 3.2 
per cent greater than in May, 1928. 
Eleven of these reporting cities show 
increases over May last year, while de- 
creases were reported from fifteen. 

Weekly reports received from 30 re- 
porting member banks located in Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Jacksonville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville and 
Savannah indicate that in the five weeks 
period between May 8, figures for which 
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TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1929 


Deposits 


| 


The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly 
condition statement of reporting mem- 
ber banks in 101 leading cities as of July 
| 10, made public July 16, shows decreases 
| of $51,000,000 in loans and investments, 
} of $124,000,000 in net demand deposits, 
| of $25,000,000 in time deposits and of 
$39,000,000 in Government deposits, and 
an increase of $24,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $49,000,- 
000 at all reporting banks, $72,000,000 
in the New York district, and $7,000,000 
in the Cleveland district, and increased 
$8,000,000 in the Boston district, $7,000,- 
| 000 each in the Atlanta and Chicago dis- 
tricts and $6,000,000 in tne Pnitwucipma 
district. “All other” loans increased 
$11,000,000 at reporting banks in the 
New York district, $7,000,000 each in the 
Cleveland and Chicago districts, $6,000,- 
000 in the Kansas City district and $30,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $19,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks and $10,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district, and holdings of 





Loans and Investments and Deposits 
Of Member Banks Decline for Week | 


| Borrowings Are Larger, Advances on Securities Are Re- | 
‘duced, and Holdings of Federal Issues Ex pand. 


other securities declined $6,000,000 each 






Cast Be ee ae 
Finance 






! 


| 


July 12 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 





in the Boston and New York districts 
and $11,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
porting banks were $123,000,000 below Miscell ipt 
the July 3 total, declined $109,000.00" 
in New York district, $14,000,000 in the | 
Boston district, $13,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district and $6,000,000 in the Phila- 
delphia district, and increased $12,000,- 
000. in the San Francisco district and 
$8,000,000 in the Cleveland district. 
Time deposits declined $2,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, $6,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district and $25,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. f 
The principal, changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 


Income tax ..... -.. 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue .... 


coe cree 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ... 
Balance previous day... 

OU. csssicns 


General expenditures 

interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal ‘ 
Operations in specia] ac- 


ts ‘ 
|were increases of $14,000,000 and $7,- coon ce Coweta. 
000,000, respectively, at the Federal Re- ee — 
serve Banks of New York and Boston.| Givij-service retirement 
The tabulated statement of the fund : 
principai resources and liabilities of | ¢nvestment of trust 
all reperting member banks in each ee er. oe 


Federal reserve district, as of the 
close of business July 10, will be 


Total ordi 
found at the bottom of page 6. otal oniinary 


expenditures ...... 








date were shown in the preceding issue 
of the Review, and June 12 loans by 
these banks on securities declined $3,- 
726,000, but this was nearly offset by an 
increase of $3,413,000 in All Other 
Loans, which are largely for commer- 
cial, agricultural, and industrial pur- 
poses. Total loans of these banks on 
;June 12 were, therefore, $513,000 less 
than on May 8. 

United States 





securities owned by 








Subscriptions having been received in excess of these Shares, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


these banks on June 12 were smaller by 





Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts ..... 

Other public debt ex- 
Penditures .......- 

Balance today ......... 


$3,911,000 than on May 8, but there was 
a small increase in holdings of Other 
Stocks and Bonds, and Total Loans and 
Investments declined $4,202,000 during 
this five weeks period. Compared with 
figures for the corresponding report 
date a year ago, loans on securities on 
June 12 this year were somewhat great- 


Total 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


325,000 Shares 


American and Continental Corporation 


Common Stock 
(No Par Value) 


The Common Stock and the Class A Stock share equally share for share in all respects as regards dividends and 
in liquidation. Each holder of one share of Common Stock has one vote and the holders of the Class 


Carrying Stock Purchase Warrants 


A Stock have as a class voting power equal to one-half of the total votes appertain- 


ing 


Transfer Agents: 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City 
Harris Forbes Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


to the outstanding Common Stock of the Corporation. 


Registrars: 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
The First National Bank of Boston 


VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Made Public Jul.y 15, 1929. 


Internal-revenue receipts: 


Expenditures. 


$2,997,847.19 
669,851.09 


1,369,586.35 
991,577.54 


6,028,862.17 
25,000.00 
248,450,000.88 
254,503,863.05 








$11,794,237.75 
607,433.67 
757,526.27 
11,076.21 
47,527.72 
87,232.73 
69,040.33 


247,768.23 





13,621,843.01 


9,000.00 


1,484,237.25 
239,388,782.79 


254,503,863.05 


_The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 














































































For further information regarding the Corporation and its Common Stock, attention is called to the letter of Mr. Louis 









PAUL M. WARBURG, 
Chairman of Board 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 


H. Seagrave, President of the Corporation, copies of which will be furnished on request and from which it will be noted, 
among other things, that: 


American and Continental Corporation, organized in 1924, is empowered to procure credit for, 
or assist financially, corporations and governmental bodies, as well as to hold and sell stocks, 
securities and obligations of all kinds, and in general to engage in all forms of financial activities per- 
mitted a company of this character. 


The Corporation has engaged principally in granting intermediate credits to European com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. It is planned further to diversify the assets of the Corpora- 
tion by investing a substantial portion of its funds in a portfolio of selected securities. 


Management: In June, 1929, a substantial interest in the Corporation was acquired by American Founders 


Corporation and a contract has been entered into by the Corporation with American 


Founders Corporation and International Acceptance Bank, Inc., whereby for an annual fee of 1% of 1% 
of the average aggregate resources of American and Continental Corporation these two organizations 
jointly will manage the investment of the Corporation’s funds under the direction of its Board of 


Board of Directors 


Chairman 








FRANK L. DAME, 
President 
The North American Gompany 


GEORGE E. DEVENDOFF, 
Vice President 
American Founders Corporation 


MARSHALL FIELD, 
Field, Glore & Co. 


E. STANLEY GLINES, 
Vice President 
American Founders Corporation 


E. CARLETON GRANBERY, 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 





Vice Chairman 
F. ABBOT GOODHUE, 
President 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 


President 
LOUIS H. SEAGRAVE, 
President 
American Founders Corporation 


EDWIN GRUHL, 
Vice President and General Manager 
The North American Company 
ERWIN RANKIN, 
President , 
American & General Securities Corporation 
DR. ERNST SPIEGELBERG, 
M. M. Warburg & Co., Hamburg 
JAMES P. WARBURG, 
President 
International Manhattan Company, 
Incorporated 
DON C. WHEATON, 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 


Upon completion of this financing, resources as shown by the condensed balance sheet con- 
tained in the above mentioned letter will exceed $24,000,000. The asset value of the Common 
and Class A shares will be approximately $12,500,000, exclusive of unrealized profits,or nearly $28 for 
eath share of capital stock to be outstanding. 


The Corporation has earned during the past three fiscal years an average of more than 10% 
on its average capital, including share capital, borrowed money and amounts paid in by par- 
ticipants in loans made by the Corporation. 
























































































Stock Purchase Warrants: 


approval of our counsel. 





Price $40 Per Share 





Forbes Corporation 
Field, Glore & Co. 


Certificates for Common Stock will carry stock purchase warrants, non- 
detachable except by the Corporation at the time of exercise, entitling holders 
to purchase on or before July 1, 1932, at the price of $50 per share, additional Common Stock at the rate 
of one-half share for each share held; subject to adjustment of such price in case of the issue of additional 
Common Stock at less than $50 per share, certain stock dividends, stock purchase rights, etc. and also sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Certificate of Incorporation in case of the consolidation or dissolution of the 
Corporation. Scrip certificates will be issued in lieu of fractional shares, exchangeable for full shares on 
or prior to July 1, 1932. All scrip so issued shall become null and void after this date. 


These shares with warrants attached are offered for delivery when, as and if received by us, subject to the 
It is expected that delivery in temporary form will be made on or about July 23, 1929, 


International Manhattan Company 


incorporated 
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Naturalization 


Period of Residence |Search of Dwetling Without Warrant [Railroad Is Liable 
Held Not to Be Authorized by S tatutes 


Absence on Business Apellate Court Suppresses Evidence Obtained in Unlawful 
Entry by Revenue Agents. 


Not Interrupted by 


Domicile Is Matter of Fact 
And Intent, Says Court in 
Ruling in Natural- 
ization Case. 


Unitep States Vv. MICHAEL GRATIAN 
YATSEVITCH. NATURALIZATION No. 
255, District COURT FoR THE DISTRICT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Since domicile is a matter of fact and 
intent, the absence of the defendant for 


- five years preceding the issuance of his 


certificate of naturalization did not con- 
tribute grounds, under the circumstances 
of the case, for the cancellation of the 


certificate, the District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Massachusetts holds in the opin- 
ion herein. 

The defendant had been sent to Lon- 
don, the Court explains, shortly after he 
had declared his intention to become an 
American citizen, for the purpose of 
selling a cargo of materials. It was 
thought at that time that,he would not 
be absent for more than a year at the 
most; but, due to unsettled market con- 
ditions,the mission consumed five years, 
during all of which time his intention 
to become a citizen of America persisted. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Morton follows: 3 

This is a petition to cancel a_certifi- 
cate of naturalization for alleged fraud 
in obtaining it. It was heard im open 


court on oral and documentary testimony. | Statutes does not authorize a search of} 


The facts are as follows: 
Returned to Russia. 

The defendant was born in Russia. He 
received a technical education and taught 
in the University of Kiev. He ‘was a 
member of a commission sent here by 
the Russian Government in 1913 to study 
our practice in mining and metallurgy 
‘and in educational methods. On that visit 
he became much interested in this coun- 
try, made many friends here, and deter-| 
mined that eventually he would come 
here to live. He returned to Russia in| 
1916 and put his services at the disposal 
of ‘his country. 

After the collapse of the old regime he} 
joined the anti-Bolshevik movement led 
by General Deniken which was acting in 
cooperation with the British forces in 
southern Russia. In 1919 he was _ sent 
to London as Deniken’s representative in 
charge of a cargo of materials which was 
forwarded on the same vessel. He re- 
ceived instructions to sell these goods 
which were of very substantial value; 
and being unable to do so in England, in 
March, 1921, he came to this coumtry for 
that purpose. While here he renewed ac- 
quaintances which he ‘had formed among 
the professors and teachers at Harvard| 
and other schools and raade acquaintances | 
in business. 


| 
| 


Arranged Sale. - 

He was at that time a man without.a 
country, or a domicile, and he def-| 
initely decided to make this  coun- 
try his home. In pursuance of 
this intention, he made a declaration of 
intention to become an United States cit- 
izen and made tentative arrangements | 
with Professor Weiner of Harvard for 
the use of the latter’s farm as a resi- 
dence. He shortly arranged a sale of the 
merchandise in his charge to Chittenden, | 
Turner and Company of this city. 

They sent him back to London with'a 
power of attorney to re-sell it for them, 
expecting that the business would occupy 
a few months, not over a year. In fact 
it dragged out for five years on account 
of disturbed conditions in the markets. 
During all that time the defendant lived 
in London; his two children escaped from} 
Russia and joined him there. He says 
that he always regarded his residence in 
England as merely temporary and was| 
expecting almost from month to month} 
to finish up his business and return here. 
Professor Weiner corroborates this state- 
ment, testifying that he visited the de- 
fendant in London in 1925 and found him| 
in temporary quarters with much of his) 
furniture and household goods packed.} 
When the Chittenden business was finally) 
completed the defendant at once returned| 
to this country with his wife and family.| 
He never had a domicile in England. 

Sought Naturalization. 

In February, 1928, he petitioned for| 
naturalization, claiming that since March, 
1921, he had been a resident of this coun- 
try. This petition came on for hearing 
on the contested list before my brother 
Lowell. There was no concealment of 
facts. They were stated to him as they | 
now appear, although by no means with| 
such detail. There is no claim that any| 
fraud or imposition has been practiced! 
either on the department or on the Court; 
nor is there any calim that the evidence 
on the present petition substantially 
changes the case as presented to Judge 
Lowell. Under these circumstances 
have doubt whether the present proceed- 
ing can be maintained. I pass the point, 
however, because upon the facts I am 0 
the same opinion as he was. 

This case seems to me to be one of 
extraordinary futility. Professor Yat- 
sevitch is, as everybody admits, a man 
of high character and good principles. 
He has such skill and learnimg in his 
profession that the authorities of the 
United States Arsenal at Watertown 
sought him out and are now employing 
him in research work involving very ad- 
vanced physics and he is in charge of 
laboratories there, his employment hav- 
ing been made possible by a special au- 
thorization pending the determination of 
his citizenship. Why anybody should de- 
sire to exclude such a man from citi- 
zenship in this country passes under- 
standing. But of course, the question 
having been raised must be determined 
in accordance with the facts and the law. 

Question of Intent. 

Domicile is a matter of intent and of 
fact. In Dunn v. Frefry (260 F. R, 147 
Cc. C. A. 1) the Court intimated that 
unless the fasts prevented, a person’s in- 
tent was to be respected and given legal 
effect. See too, Porto kico Ry., Light 
& Power Company vy, Cognet et al (3 F. 
2nd 21 C. C. A. 1) where 13 years’ con- 
tinuous living in Porto Rico was held to 
leave still open as a question of fact 





} 


FraNK AL:WAU AND HuMBERT Rossi, Ar- 
No. 5746, 
CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE 


PELLANTS, V. UNITED STATES. 
CIRCUIT 
NINTH (ERCUIT. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Cirewit in the opinion herein, holds 
that Sectiom 3276 of the Revised Statutes 
does not authorize revenue agents, with- 
out a warrant, to enter forcibly a private 
dwelling, where the circumstameces within 
the knowledge of the officers, tending to 
engender the belief that still is being 
unlawfully operated therein, are barely 
sufficient to authorize a magistrate, upon 
being appropriately advised thereof, to 
issue a search warrant. 

The prohibition agents, without a war- 
rant, went to the residence of the ap- 
pellants, the Court explains, at 3 o’clock 
in the morning and, after detecting the 
odor of fermenting mash emitting there- 
from and being refused admission upon 
making their identity and purpose known, 
they broke down the doors amd found a 
large quamtity of liquid sugar-mash and 
about forty gallons of alcohol. 

The appellants were indicted for vio- 
lations of Sections 3266, 3281 and 3282 
of the Rewised Statutes. At the trial the 
appellants sought to have the evidence 
so obtained suppressed. The District 
Court refused to suppress the evidence, 
acting on authority of Section 3276 of the 
Revised Statutes. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals holds that section of the Revised 


the appellant’s private dwellimg without 
a warrant. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Washington. Ed- 
ward H. Chavelle for the appellants; An- 
thony Sawage for the appellee. Before 
Rudkin, Dietrich and Wilbur, Circuit 
Judges. 

The full text of the opimion of the 
Court, delivered by Judge Dietrich, fol- 
lows: : 


Presence of Liquor 
Suspected by Agents 


Suspecting that intoxicating liquor was 
being manufactured by the appellant 
Alvau, three prohibition agemts, without 
a search warrant, went to his residence, 
in the country some distance from Ta- 
coma, about 3 o’clock at night. Four or 


five hundred yards from the house they| 


detected the odor of fermenting mash, 
which grew stronger as they approached, 
and when they came near the house they 
also smelled hot or burning kerosene. 
In the darkness they investigated the 
outside premises—barn and yard—but 
found nothing of a suspicious character 
other than what they call a sump or 
surface cesspool, apparently 


the time was warm and from which 


mented mash. 

The house was undoubtedly the appel- 
lant’s residence, occupied at the very 
time by himself and his farmily consist- 
ing of his wife and two children and in 
it also. was the appellant Rossi, the 
purpose of whose presence, whether 
criminal or legitimate, became one of| 
the issues of fact at the trial. No lights 
were visible but upon investigation the | 
agents learned that there were three 
outside doors, one in front, one at the 
back, and one leading to the basement, | 
all being locked. 

Getting no response to ‘their demands | 
or admission accompanied by the an-| 
nouncesment that they were prohibition 
agents, one of them broke open the base- | 
ment door and entering wmlocked the 
other doors to let in his associates. Ap-| 


|pellant was taken into custody and a 


prolonged search was made of the in- 
terior of the house, includimg the base- 
ment, without discovering any incrimi- 
nating ewidence. 

They then communicated with their 
superior im Tacoma who, im response to 
their suggestion, came out later in the 
morning and after some further search 
they discovered in one of the walls of the| 
basement a heavy door or block about 
two feet in diameter finished and fitted 
in such manner as closely to resemble} 
the wall itself. Opening this, they were| 
able to get through into two under- 
ground rooms, having no outside en-| 
trance, where they found appellant 
Rossi, a complete still which manifestly 


|had been recently in operation, vats con-| 


taining a large quantity of liquid sugar: | 
mash amd about 40 gallons of whisky. 
Acting upon the information thus ob- 
tained, a grand jury later returned an in-| 
dictment charging the two appellants, 
in three counts, with violations of sec- 
tions 3266, 3281 and 3282 of the Revised | 
Statutes of the United States, which de- | 


I\ fine offenses, of the grade of felonies, 


relating particularly to the manufacture | 
of distilled spirits and the operation of | 
distilleries, 


|\Deferedants Appeal 
From Verdict of Guilty 


Seasonably appellant Alwau made an| 
application, supported by affidavits, for 
the suppression of the evidence thus ob- 
tained upon the ground that the search 
was im violation of his constitutional 
rights. This the court declined to rule 
upon primarily but put defendants to 
trial with the understanding that he 
would pass upon the question after he 
had heard all the evidence. Objections 
by both defendants to the reception of 
the evidence and motiens to strike it out 
were Overruled and ultimately the court 
held it admissible. There was a verdict 
of guilty with judgment accordingly, 
and from this judgment both defendants 
appeal. 

The principal question presented is of 
the lewality of the search, for if illegal 
and for that reason the ewidence s0 ob- 
tained be stricken, admittedly there 
would remain no substantial support for 
the verdict. 

It will at once be noted that the case 
bears a close resemblance to Cola v. 
United States, 22 Fed. (2d) 742. In 
point of fact the only substantial dif- 








whether it was the plaintiff’s domicile. 
In my opinion the principle applies 
here, The defendant by a most extra- 
ordinary combination of circumstances 
having lost his own country and being, 
as I have said, a man without a coun- 
try, intended to join himself to this coun- 
try. He took decisive steps in pursuance 
of that intention, making a declaration 
of intention and arranging for a resi- 
dence. His business and family affairs 
necessitated a temporary return to Eu- 
rope, but throughout his absence his in- 
tention to be an American citizen per- 


ference is that there the invasion was 
made in the day time during the ab- 
sence of the occupants of the house, 
and here it was in the darkness of the 
night while appellant and his wife and 


to it, as far as the evidence shows, While 
the case is unusual, I think the facts 
show that the defendant was a resident 
here, legally speaking, during the entire 
period following his declaration of in- 
tention. 

Petition dismissed. | 





sisted, He never did anything contrary | June 6, 1929, 
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Prohibition 


childrem were at home. In _ point of 
law the only distinction urged by the 
Government is that there the prosecu- 
tion was predicated on the National 


are of 
enue laws. a8 

The reasoning is that the prohibition 
agents, being invested with the powers 
of intermal revenue agents (Maryland v. 
Soper, 270 U.S. 9) were authorized by 
the gemeral revenue laws, and patticu- 
larly section 3276 R. S. U. S., 26 U.S. 
C. A. section 229, to make the entry 
and search without a warrant. — 

This section provides that it shall be 
lawful for. revenue officers as well by 
night as by day “to enter into any dis- 
tillery or building or place used for the 
lbusiness of distilling, or used in con- 
nection therewith for storage or other 
purposes, and to examine, gauge, meas- 
ure, and take an account of every still 
lor other vessel or utensil of any kind,” 
land indeed to measure and take account 
of all material and appliances to be 
found therein. And it is further pro- 
vided that, “whenever any officer, hav- 
ling demanded admittance into a distil- 
llery or distillery premises, and having 
declared his name and office, is not ad- 
|mitted,”” it shall be lawful for him, as 
well by night as by day, to make a 
forcible entry. 


Cited Incidents Held 


‘Not to Be Analagous 
| Read literally, the section might be 
jtaken as a blanket warrant to the offi- 





lcers at any time to search premises of | 
levery kind; but so read it would clearly | 


|fall under the ban of the Fourth Amend- 
|ment to the Constitution. In its appli- 
jeation to facts having any close re- 
semblance to those here presented it 
j\does not seem to have had frequent con- 
|sideration by the courts. There has been 
icalled to our attention no decision, other 
ithan those of the learned judge below, 
|where the broad grant of authority con- 
|tended for has been recognized. 

Cases where bank inspectors, meat 
|inspectors, oleomargarine __ inspectors, 
and other agents exercising similar 
functions rightfully enter such places of 
business in the regular performance of 
|their duties and without objection on 
the part of the proprietors, and while so 


So also it may be said that those who 
| professedly. or openly engage in the dis- 
tillery 
|statutes, undoubtedly give their consent 
|that the revenue agents may enter the 
|premises devoted to such purposes, at 





, I a shallow | any time, to make inspection and other. | lower court thought that the cases were 
excavation filled with gravel which at/wise to discharge the duties imposed | Soverned by B. & O. R .R. Co. v. Good- | 


jupon them by law. 


jarose the odor of feymenting or fer-| Indeed in such case the agents are ex- |for the defendant. 


jpressly granted a measure of control 
jover the premises As was said/in 


Fed. Cases ,149, 157, “Application must 
be made, notices and bonds must be 
given. The location of the establish- 
ments, with all mechanical arrangements 
for operating them, are prescribed, the 
days and hours of business, and the 
quantity of grain for every gallon of 
production are fixed, and Government 
officers, consisting of gaugers and store- 
keepers, hold the keys and control the 
locks and seals of the furnaces, rooms, 
wine cisterns, and storehouses apper- 
taining to the etablishments, and em- 
ployed in the business.”” See also United 
States v. Singer, 82 U. S. 111. 

In construing a similar but less drastic 
provision of the statutes (Sec, 3177 R. 
S. U. S.) Judge Peck in United States 
v. Hilsinger, 284 Fed. 585, 590, said: 

“This is not thought to warrant a 
search or seizure elsevryhere than in a 
place like a brewery or distillery, where 
such articles are avowedly made or kept; 


jthat is to say, it is thought that when 


one avowedly goes into the business of 
pro@ucing such articles, registers his 
manu tectory with the collector of inter- 
nal revenue, then it becomes subject and 
he subjects it to the provisions and terms 
‘of this statute. 

“This statute is not thought to extend 
to all places where illegal manufacture 
is carried on. That would amount to a 
blanket warrant to search for excisable 
articles, void under the Constitution. To 
give this act a constitutional construc- 
tion, it seems to me that it must be re- 
stricted to breweries, distilleries, and 
like places where the raanufacture of ex- 
cisable artices is avowedly carried on.” 

And in United States v. Swan, 15 Fed. 
(2d) 598, Judge Kerrigan, in construing 
Section 3276, after quoting with approval 


registered distillery is broad and obvious. 
One who registers a still in effect con- 
sents to its being searched by proper 
officers at any time. 
gives no such consent, and for this rea- 
son the statute has no application to 


| him.”? 


Forcible Entry 
May Not Be Justified 


While we are not to be understood as 
necessarily holding that the application 
of the statute is restricted to a regis- 
tered still and does not extend to a place 
avowedly or notoriously devoted to the 
distillery business, we are of the opinion 
that it does not authorize the forcible 
entry of a building, admittedly a private 
residence, where the circumstances 
within the knowledge of the officers tend- 
ing to engender the belief that a still is 
being unlawfully operated therein are 
barely sufficient, in the most favorable 
view, to authorize a magistrate, upon be- 
ing appropriately advised thereof, to is- 
sue a search warrant. 

If the construction placed upon the 
statute by the Government is correct, it 
it difficult to conceive of a case where 
& search warrant would be at all neces- 
sary. And yet Section 3462 of the Revised 
Statutes (26 U.S. C. A., Sec, 1195) ex- 
pressly provides that United States judges 
and United States commissioners “may 
within their respective jurisdictions issue 
& search warrant, authorizing any inter- 
nal revenue officer to search any prem- 
ises within” their jurisdiction “if such 
officer makes oath in writing that he has 


reason to believe and does believe that a| 


fraud upon the revenwe has been or is 
being committed upon or by the use of 
said premises.” And it is generally held 
that an affidavit merely following the 
language of this section is insufficient to 
justify the issuance of a search warrant, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Prohibition Act while here the charges | 
infractions of the - general rev- | 


employed search for and obtain evidence | 
lof wrong doing, present no real analogy. | 


business by compliance with the | 


{United States v. Three Tons of Coal, 28 | 


from the Hilsinger case, said: “The dis- | 
tinction between this case and that of a| 


One who does not, | 


For Injuries Due to 


Absence of Flagman 


Reliance of Plaintiffs on Cus- 
tomary Warning at Cross- 
ing Held to Give Ground 

For Recovery. 


|ALFRED S. LEUTHOLD AND EMERSON 
| LEUTHOLD, APPELLANTS, Vv. THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. Nos. 
5187-5188, Circuit Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. 

The failure to have 1 fiagman at a rail- 


jroad crossing, after such had been the 
|custom for eight or nine years and this 
|fact had been known to the plaintiffs, | 
;entitles the plaintiffs to recover for in- 
juries received when they drove on the| 
| crossing, the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 


|the Sixth Circuit held in the opinion | 
herein. 


The District Court had directed a ver- 
{dict for the defendants, citing the case | 
|of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. v. 
|Goodman (II U. S. Daily 2492), but the 
|Cireuit Court of Appeals held that de- 
| cision is not to be construed as applying 
to a city crossing where a flagman is 
;maintained and the necessities of the 
| traffic require reliance upon his warn- | 
| Ing. | 
| On appeal from the District Court for | 
|the Northern District of Ohio. 


Before Denison, Moorman, and Hicken- | 
looper, Circuit Judges. | 


The full text of the opinion of the| 
|Court, delivered by Judge Moorman, fol- | 
lows: | 
These suits for damages grow out of a 
;collision of a train with an automobile 
jat a railroad crossing on one of the prin- | 
|cipal streets of Bucyrus, Ohio. The) 
plaintiffs are father and son. According | 
|to their evidence, they approached the | 
crossing at a speed of 10 or 12 miles an 
jhour, and, as they ‘did so, sheds and | 
|buildings of the company obstructed | 
their view of the train until they were | 
|too close to the track to stop their car | 
jand avoid the collision. It was the cus- | 
|tom of the company to have a flagman at | 
|the crossing when trains were approach- | 
ing it. | 








Flagman Not Present. 


Both of the plaintiffs were familiar | 
with that custom, which had existed for | 
eight or nine years, and both of them | 
testified that they looked for the flag- | 
|man, but failed to see him. There was 
jalso evidence of negligence on the part | 
of the trainmen in operating the train | 
at an excessive rate of speed in viola- | 
tion of a city ordinance, and in failing to | 
joel its approach to the crossing. The 





man, 275 U. S. 66, and directed verdicts | 


|, It is inferable from the evidence that | 
|it was the practice of the flagman, when | 
trains were approaching the crossing, to| 
|Stand on the crossing, or in plain view, 
j}and warn those about to use it of the 
{danger of doing so; also that on this 
| Occasion the flagman was not present at 
|the crossing. In Erie R. Co. v. Schultz, 
183 Fed. 673 (6 C. C. A.), the plaintiff 
| waited before closed gates until a pass- 
|ing train had gone. The gates were 
| lifted, and in crossing the track he was 
struck and injured. The court held that 
|he was not under the same absolute 
;duty to look and listen as soon and as | 
far as physical obstacles would permit | 
which he would have borne if the cross- 
ing had been unguarded, but was only 
under the duty to use his sight and hear- | 
Ing as soon and as far as a man of ordi- 
nary prudence would do under similar 
| Circumstances, and that the latter ques- 
; tion was one for the jury. 


In Hines v. Smith, 270 Fed. 182 (6 C. 
C. A.) the gates were open and the gate- 
|man in full view when the traveler ap- 
| proached the crossing, and it was held 
that the question of contributory neg- | 
ligence was one for the jury, the court | 
Saying that “where safety gates main- 
tained at street crossings are open at the | 
{time of the accident, contributory neg- | 
| ligence is, except in extraordinary cases, 
a question for the jury.” The opinion in 
| that case cites a number of decisions of | 
| this court recognizing that the open gate 
jis in the nature of an invitation to cross, 
j}and that the presence of such fact in| 
|@ case generally makes the question of | 
contributory negligence one for the jury. 
See also Landers v. Erie R. Co., 244 Fed. | 
| 72 (6 C. C. A3, and Wabash Railway | 
Co. v. Glass, — Fed. (24) — (6 C. C, A.). | 


Contends Cases Are Inapplicable. 


It is contended for the railroad com- 
pany that the cases referred to are in- | 
applicable because they involved some- | 
thing that was done or was not done in 
the presence of the traveler which might 
reasonably have been accepted by him as | 
an invitation to cross, as where he was | 
stopped by the gates and they were then | 
raised, or where they were up when he| 
approached and the flagman was pres- 
ent and saw him but did not lower them. 
But while such circumstances are to be | 
given effect, they lave not been held by 
this court to be controlling. In Detroit | 
Ry. v. Weintrobe, 259 Fed. 64 (6 C. C. | 
A.), there was a crossing bell that failed 
to ring, and in Zimmerman v. Pennsyl- | 
vania R. Co,, 252 Fed. 571 (6 C. C. A.) 
the accident occurred while the flagman 
was temporarily cbsent. 

In the latter case the court held that 
the absence of the flagman might have | 
operated as a “token of safety in cross- 
ing, and as an invitation in that behalf | 
to persons familiar * * * with the cus- | 
tom observed at the crossing;” that the | 
situation was similar in principle to that | 
of open gates at a railroad crossing and | 
the implied assurance and invitation their 
position signified to persons intending to | 
pass over the crossing. That case in all | 
of its essential features is directly in 
point, and we find no duty of modification 
thereof in any of the later decisions. In 
the Goodman case* the accident occurred 
at a country crossing where the com- | 
pany did not maintain gates or a flag- 
man, It is not to be construed, we think, 
as applying to a city crossing where a 
flagman is maintained «nd the necessities 
of the traffic require reliance upon his | 
warning. , 

The judgments are reversed and the 
| causes remanded for further proceedings. 

* Note the references to this case in 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls Ry. 
Co. vy. White, 278 U. S. 456; Norfolk & | 
Western Railway Co. v. Holbrook, 27 Fed. 
(2d) 326 (6 C. C. A.), and Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. Co. v. Slayton, 29 Fed, (2d) (2 
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Patents 


Index and Digest 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inthes, and filed for reference. 


shout 


LIENS: Naturalization: Cancellation of Certificate: Five Year Period of 
Residence: Domicile——Where the defendant, a college professor born in 
Russia, came to this country in 1921 to sell a cargo of materials for the 
Russian Government and, after selling it to an American purchaser, he de- 
clared his intention of becoming an American citizen, but was sent to London 
by the American purchaser shortly thereafter to resell the cargo, intending 
to be gone a year at the most, due to the disturbed condition of the market 
remaining there five years,+his intention to be an American citizen persist- 
ing , and in 1928 he was"granted a ¢ertificate of naturalization on the claim 
of residence since 1921, and the Government filed this petition to cancel the 
certificate, held: Petition dismissed, since the defendant intended to join him- 
self to this country, and, domicile being a matter of intent and fact, the de- 
fendant was a resident, legally speaking, during the entire period following 
his declaration of intention—United States v. Yatsevitch—(District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts).—Yearly Index Page 1162, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume IV). July 16, 1929. 
RAILROADS: Operations: Accidents at Crossings: Contributory Negligence: 
Reliance on Custom of Railroad‘ Company.—Where it was the custom of 
defendant railroad company to have,a flagman at a crossing to warn of the 
approach of trains, which custom had existed for eight or nine years and 
was well known to the plaintiffs, and no flagman being present, they drove 
on the crossing and were injured, the plaintiffs are entitled to recover for 
their injuries, since the absence of the flagman operated as a token of safety 
in crossing and as an invitation in that behalf to persons familiar with the 
customs observed at the crossing.—Leuthold et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 
1162, Col.'4 (Volume IV). July 16, 1929. 


ROHIBITION: Searches and Seizures: Statutory Provisions: Search of 

Distilleries Without Warrant: Section 3276 of the Revised Statutes: Pri- 
vate Dwelling—Section, 3276 of thé Revised Statutes (U. S. C. Tit. 26, 
Sec. 229), which provides that it shall be lawful for revenue officers, as well 
by night as by day, to enter any distillery, building or place used for the 
business of distilling, and to examitg, guage, measure and take account of 
every still or other vessel, does not authorize the forcible entery, without .a 
warrant, of a building admittedly a private residence—Alvau et al. v, United 
States.—Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit)—Yearly Index 
Page 1162, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 16, 1929. 


CARRIERS: Control and Regulation: Charges: Intrastate Freight Rates: 
Proceedings to Prevent Enforcement of Order of State Commission: Pend- 
enoy of Proceedings before Interstate Commerce Commission—Where the 


Railroad Commission of North Dakota ordered changes in the scale of class , 


rates on certain classes of freight between jobbing points within the State 
during the pendency, since 1925, befre the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of an investigation of the relationship in North Dakota of interstate 
to intrastate rates, in which proceeding the State Commission had partici- 
pated, held: Interlocutory: injunction granted restraining defendants from 
putting into effect the order of the State Commission, upon filing of bond by 
plaintiff rairoad companies conditioned that if it shall be determined that the 
rates fixed by the order were lawful rates, they will make refunds of the 
difference between what intrastate shippers have been required to pay and 
whate they would have paid if an injunction had not been granted.—Great 
Northern Ry. Co. et al. v. Board of Railroad Commissioners, etc., et al. 
(District Court for the District of North Dakota).—Yearly Index Page 1163, 
Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 16, 1929. 


DISMISSAL AND NONSUIT: Voluntary: Discretion of Court.—A plaintiff 

may not dismiss a bill without prejudice unless by permission of the 
court in which such bill has been filed, and if, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, such court is satisfied that: under the particular circumstances in- 
volved, such a dismissal would be inéquitable and would wrongfully prejudice 
the defendant beyond merely subjecting him to the annoyance of a second 
suit, such permission will be denied’ to the plaintiff—A. C. Gilbert Co. v. 
United Electrical Manufacturing Co.—(District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
bo agg Bf Michigan).—Yearly Index Page 1158, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 


RECEIVERS: Management and Disposition of Property: Administration 
in General: Assumption and Performance of Obligations—Where 
under a contract whereby the title to goods was not ‘té pass until 
they were delivered to the buyer, a receiver was appointed for the 
buyer while the goods were in transit and, when they arrived, he took pos- 
session of them, the seller became a general creditor, since the contract was 
executory and, in taking possession of the goods, the receiver was not ex- 
ercising a right of purchase ynder a new contract but was bound to accept de- 
livery unless the contract was terminated by the act of the séller, which sit- 
untion at eet hea eee Co. v. Keck, etc., et al.—(Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index } 
(Volume IV). July 16, 1929. , : one 


Patents. and ‘Trade Marks 


PATENTs: Patentability: Claim fpr Result: Mining of Sulphur.—Claim 

1, directed broadly to “The conservation of hot water by balancing un- 
derground pressure,” held: .Unpatentable, as being for a result without in- 
cluding the means to accomplish the result. Patent 1719981—Ex parte 
Judson. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 
1162, Col. 7 (Volume IV). July 16, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: Mining of Sulphur.—Claims 2, 5 and 6, Covering 

a process of mining sulpHur and limited to nothing more than to state 
that the desired underground pressure may be obtained by introduction and 
withdrawal of water, held: Unpatentable. Patent No. 1719981.—Ex parte 
Judson. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 
1162, Col. 7 (Volume IV). July 16, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: Mining of Sulphur.—Claims 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9, di- 

rected to a process for mining sulphur, setting forth the feature of main- 
taining a predetermined or balanced pressure in the underground sulphur 
deposit, by withdrawing cold water from the lower portion of the deposit 
and hot water from the upper portion of the deposit and the introduction of 
the withdrawn hot water, held: Patentable. Patent No. 1719981.—Ex parte 
Judson. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 
1162, Col. 7 (Volume IV). July 16, 1929. 


"TRADE MARKS: Cancellation: Right of Cancellation: Disclaimer: “Eagle.” 

—Where it appeared that the only similarity between registrant’s trade 
mark and the mark used:by the petitioner resided in the use of the word 
“Eagle,” and in view of ‘prior registrations the petitioner had been com- 
pelled to disclaim that word apart from the other features constituting his 
mark, and petition for cancellation of registrant’s mark was presented, held: 
petition dismissed,: petitioner not being entitled to exclusive use of the word 
“Eagle.” Rosenstein v. Grey Eagle Malt Syrup Company (John F. Mack, 
Assignee Substituted). Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly In- 
dex Page 1158, Col. 3 (Volume IV). July 16, 1929, 
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Contract Is Construed 
As to Title to Goods 


No Preference Established by 
Delivery After Bankruptcy. 


Sowers MANUFACTURING COMPANY, AP- 
PELLANT, V. WILLIAM G. Keck, TRAD- 
ING AS Keck & Bro.; BANK CREDITORS 
COMMITTEE, INTERVENING COMPLAIN- 
ANT, AND CHARLES C. Norris, JR., SUB- 
STITUTED RECEIVER OF BETHLEHEM 
Motors CorPORATION. No. 3967, C1R- 
curr CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. : 

A contract, yeeriiias that title to 
goods shall not pass till the goods are 
received by the buyer, is not executory 
when the goods are in transit, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit holds in the opinion herein. The 


|act of the receiver and the buyer, who 


had been appointed while the goods were 
in transit, in taking possession of the 


| goods, it was held, did not entitle the 


seller to the status of a preferred credi- 
tor, since the receiver was not exercising 
a right of purchase under a new con- 
tract but was bound to accept delivery 


junless the contract was terminated by 
| the seller, 


Appeal from the District Court for 


| the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. Be- 


fore Buffington and Davis, Circuit Judges, 
and Thomson, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Thomson, fol- 
lows: 


not in distpute. The Sowers Manufactur- 
ing Company had a contract with Keck & 
Bro. to furnish castings for the latter. 
The contract provided that the castings 
should be made as the defendant specified 
and should be shipped from Buffalo to 
the defendant at Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, when and a8 directed by defedant. 
The title to the castings, it was agreed, 
should not pass until the castings had 
been delivered and lodged in defendant’s 
warehouse at Pottstown. The petitioner 
shipped two carloads of castings at the 
agreed value of $18,656.05, the same be- 
ing delivered to the carrier at Buffalo 
before the appointment of a receiver. 


Receiver Pays Freight Charge. 


The receiver of the defendant company 
was appointed while the goods were in 
transit. When they arrived at Pottstown 
the receiver paid the freight charges and 
took possession of the goods as a repre- 
sentative of the defendant company. Pe- 
titioner seeks in this proceeding for an 
order requiring payment in full for the 
castings on the theory that the re- 
ceiver stands in the same - situation 
as if he had bought the goods and used 
them in carrying on the business of the 
receivership, and that they thus became 
part of the costs of administration. 

The learned Court below overruled this 
position, holding that, in the circum- 
stances, the petitioner became a general 
creditor, and not a preferred creditor. 
In this position we concur. This was not 
an executory contract. All that remained 
to complete it was the delivery of the 
goods, which duty rested with the ship- 
per. The receivership having intervened, 
the shipper might have stopped his goods 
in transit, but this he did not do, In tak- 
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Tr-Je Marks 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions | 


Process of Mining 
Sulphur Declared 


To Show Invention 


Five Claims for Maintenance 
Of Balanced Pressure in 
Underground Deposit 
- Are Allowed. 


EX PARTE WILBER Jupson. APPEAL NO. 
795, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1719981 was issued July 9, 
1929, to Wilber Judson for a process of 
mining sulphur, on application No. 103- 
420, filed April 21, 1926. ‘ 

Appellant’s process, as set forth in 
claims 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9, relgting to the 
feature of maintaining or balancing pres-® 
sure of water in the underground sulphur 
deposit, was held to involve invention 
over the prior art, part of which had 
been referred to in the specification. 

Claim 1, directed broadly to “the con, 
| servation of hot water by balancing un- 
derground pressure,” was disallowed as 
being for a result without including the 
means to accomplish the result. 

On the ground that they recited noth- 
|ing more than that the desired under- 
ground pressure may be obtained by 1n- 
troduction and withdrawal of water, 
claims 2, 5 and 6 were found to be un- 
| patentable. 

Pennie, Davis, Maryin & Edmonds for 
applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
|missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Henry and Ruckman) follows: —— 
| This is an appeal from the rejection 
| of all the claims, nine in number. Claim 
|3 is representative and reads as fol- 
| lows: poe 
| “3..The improvement in the mini 
|or sulphur by underground fusion fro 
partially exhausted sulphur deposits, 
which comprises maintaining a prede- 
termined pressure in the deposit by 
withdrawing water from the cold lower 
portion of the deposit and withdrawing 
hot water from the upper portion of th® 
deposit and reintroducing the withdrawn 
hot water into the deposit.” 

The references relied upon are: 
Frasch, 461430, October 20, 18915 
Frasch, 1152499, September 7, 1915. 

The invention relates to the mining 
of sulphur by underground fusion with 
hot water. The examiner rejects the 
claims on the two patents to Frasch. 

In his specification appellant refers 
to the Frasch- system of mining and to 
difficulties that develop under the 
Frasch system due to subsidence of lay- 
ers of earth or rock into the space left 
by removal of sulphur, resulting in 
broken well casements or crevices in the 
upper earth strata through which the 
hot water escapes, and necessitating the 
abandonment of the. partially exhausted 
sulphur deposit. 


Improves Frasch Method. 


Appellant’s invention is in the nature 
of an improvement on the Frasch process 
by which such abandoned mines may 
be operated. The nature of the inveg 
tion is briefly set forth on page 4 of the 
specification as follows: 1 

“My present invention broadly in- 
volves maintaining a predetermined pres- 
sure of the body of hot water aes 
ing in the underground sulphur deposi 
In another aspect, the invention con- 
templates a balancing of the under- 
ground pressures in the sulphur deposit 
| whereby the pressure of the hot water 
accumulating in the deposit is main- 
tained approximately equivalent to the 
normal hydrostatic head or pressure of 
water at this level. This I accomplish 
by a regulated withdrawal of cold wa- 
ter from the lower part of the deposit 
together with the withdrawal of regu- 
lated amounts of hot water from the 
upper part of the deposit. 

“The withdrawal of this hot and cold 
water is so correlated with the intro- 
duction of superheated liquid into the 
deposit as to maintain a predetermined 
pressure of the body of hot water in 
the upper part of the deposit. Prefer- 
ably, this predetermined pressure is sub- 
stantially the normal hydrostatic head 
or pressure of water at the level of the 
deposit where the hot water accumulates. 
The hot water withdrawn from the des 
posit is reintroduced into the deposit, 
with or without purification and/or fur- 
ther heating, preferably at a well zone 
remote from the zone of withdrawal.” 

We do not find in the Frasch oe 
a disclosure of the above intention. Th 
pipe 7 in Fig. 4 of Patent No. 461430, 
mentioned by the examiner, “through 
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ing possession of.the goods the yeceiver 
was not exercising a right of purchase 
under a new contract. He was simply 
receiving the goods for the defendant 
under a contract which had already been 

| made, 7 

| Delivery Contracted for. 

The defendant under the contract was 
bound to accepte delivery unless the con- 
tract was terminated by the act of the 
shipper, which situation did not arise. 
The receiver was not in a situation to 
repudiate the contract which was binding 
upon the defendant, but appears to have 
been in duty bound to recognize the con- 
tract and accept the goods for the de- 
fendant, whose agent in the transaction 
he was. The shipper recognizing the 
existence and validity. of the contract bye 
leaving the goods with the receiver, thu 
abandoning title thereto and demanding 
the price of the goods instead. ‘ 

We think the learned Court committed 
no error in dismissing the petition and 
its order is accordingly affirmed. 

June 21, 1929, 
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Injunction Is Granted Process of Mining Sulphur 





Against State Order 
Fixing Freight Rates 


C. C. Found to Have 
Had Intrastate Schedules 


Under Consideration 
Since 1925. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY ET 
AL., PLAINTIFFS, V. BOARD OF RAILROAD 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE STATE OF 
NortH DAKOTA ET AL. DISTRICT 
Court FOR THE District or NortH 
DAKOTA, 

The plaintiff railroad companies were 
Geld in this proceeding to be entitled to 
an interlocutory injunction restraining 
the enforcement of an order of the Rail- 
road Commission 02 North Dakota pro- 
giding for a new scale of class rates on 
certain classes of freight between jobbing 
points in the State. 

The opinion explains that the order 
was entered while a proceeding was 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
“ommission, which has not reached a 
decision, in which the relationship in 
North Dakota of interstate to intrastate 
rates is being investigated. The court 
held that the status quo should be main- 
tained pending a decision in such pro- 
ceeding. 

The injunction was granted on the re- 
quirement that the plaintiffs give bond 
conditioned that if it shall be determined 
that the rates fixed by the order of the 
State Commission were lawful rates, they 
will make refunds of the difference be- 
tween what intrastate shippers have 
been required to pay and what they 
would have paid if an injunction ha 
not been granted. : 

Before Gardner, Circuit Judge, and 
Miller and Sanborn, District Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion 
fgllows: 

This cause was heard on the 2nd day of 
July, 1929, at St. Paul, Minnesota, with 
the consent of all parties, upon an appli- 


I. 


cation by the plaintiffs duly made to a} 


court of three judges, constituted under 
Section 266 Judicial Code, for an inter- 
\geutory injunction against the defend- 
ants, restraining them from putting into 


effect an order of the Board of Railroad | 


Commissioners of the State of North 
Dakota of May 8, (929. 
The order of the Board, of which com- 


class rates on certain classes of freight 
between jobbing points within the state 
of North Dakota which are aproximately 


ten per cent lower than the rates now in| 


effect. 
Unlawful Rates Claimed. 


The plaintiffs, railroads engaged in in- | 
trastate commerce in and interstate com- | 


merce into the state of North Dakota, | js likely to be attended with disorder 


| and to result in violence and tragic con- 
We feel constrained to hold!’ 


contend that the order of May 8, 1929, 
seeks to put into effect rates which are 


against interstate com.nerce and in viola- 
tion of Section 13 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; that there has been in the 
state of North Dakota for many years an 
established and recognized relationship 
between interstate and intrastate class 
rates; that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1920, when there was a 


general increase in interstate rates, re- | 


quired that intrastate rates ia North Da- 
kota be proportionately raised; ' that 
when the interstate rates in 1922 were 
r@juced ten per cent, the intrastate rates 
were also simil ‘ly reduced; that the in- 
terstate rates have not since been low- 
ered, but, where changes have been made, 
have been increased, so that today intra- 
state rates are generally more favorable 
in comparison with interstate rates than 
heretofore; that since 1925 there has 
been pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an_ investigation 


known as “Rate Structure Investigation, | 


Docket 17000,” in which the question of 
the relationship in North Dakota of inter- 
state to intrastate rates is being consid- 
ered and will be determined, and in which 
proceeding the State Board has partici- 
pated; that, in addition, the plaintiffs 
have, since May 8, 1929, commenced an- 
other raising the question of the valid- 
ity of the intrastate rates fixed by the 
order of May 8th; that, if that order be- 
comes effective, the carriers will be 
forced to put into effect rates that, are 
unlawful, or, upon their failure so to do, 
be subjected to the penalties provided 
ey the laws of the State for failure to 
comply with the order; that if they do 
comply with it and if it shall eventually 
be determined to be unlawful, they will 
have lost substantial revenues and they 
au the public will have suffered those 
disadvantages which follow from a situa- 
tion where intrastate rates are unduly 
out of line with interstate rates. 
Shewing Declared Insufficient. 

The defendants contend that the show- 
ing made by the plaintiffs is not suf- 
ficient to justify the issuance of the in- 
junction prayed for; that the presumption 
is that the intrastate rates fixed by the 
Board are not unduly out of line with in- 
terstate rates; that there will be no ir- 
reparable loss or damage even if it should 
be held that the class rates fixed by the 
order of May 8th are violative of Sec- 
tion 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
that there is not now and has not been 
for some years any fixed relationship be- 


» » *ween the interstate and intrastate rates, 


and this Court should not interfere with 
the order of the North Dakota Board 
made after a full hearing and due delib- 
eration, or require those affected by it 
to wait for relief until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission files a decision in 
Pocket No, 17000 or otherwise deter- 
‘mines the validity of the intrastate rates 
sought to be established. : 

The position of the defendants is not 
fuiveasonable. It is evident, from the re- 
citals in the order of the State Board, 
that the length of time consumed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
reaching a decision in Docket No. 17000, 
has in the opinion of the State Board, re- 
sulted in a denial of justice with respect 
to the rates in question, and that job- 
bers at cectain jobbing points in the State 
are believed to be unduly prejudiced be- 
cause of alleged disparity between intra- 
state class rates and interstate class 
rates from outside jobbing points, and 
that it is an endeavor to do away with 
the discrimination believed to exist that 
the order of May 8th was made, 

Powers of Court Defined. 
It is conceded—as, of course, it must 
ce this Court has no power to de- 
ermine the question as to whether the 
rates fixed by the order of May 8th do 
or do not discriminate against interstate 
commerce, or whether they do or do not 
create an undue disparity between intra- 
state and interstate rates, That question 
is before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and it alone has jurisdiction to 
degermine it. It may find that the State 
Board was well within its rights in do- 
ing what was done, or if may find to the 


i 
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| 


| 
| 


; . | sequences. 
unlawful because unduly discriminatory | 4 








Declared to Show Invention 


[Continued from Page 8.) 

which the hot water pumped down the 
casing B may be allowed to escape” 
would not necessarily result in the pro- 
duction of the pressure recited by ap- 
pellant, which is not mentioned by 
Frasch patent No. 1152499 refers to the 
withdrawal of cold water and the intro- 
duction of hot water, but’we find no men- | 
tion of maintaining the pressure con-} 
templated by appellant. | 

~ Claims Considered Allowable. 

Appealed claims 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9 set) 
forth appellant’s invention of maintain- 
ing a predetermined. or balanced pres- 
sure by withdrawing cold water from | 
the lower portion of the deposit and 
hot water from the upper portion of 
the deposit and the introduction of the | 


| withdrawn hot water, and we consider | 


these claims allowable. Claim 9 also adds | 
the. step of “sealirz natural under: | 
ground avenues of escape by means of | 
mud pumped therein from the surface,’’| 
which is not found in the references. 
Claim 9 is also patentable for this reason. | 

Claim 1 is for “the conservation of | 
hot water by balancing underground | 
pressures.” This claim is broadly for | 
the result sought to be 6btained but’ 
does not include any means or method | 
by which it may be accomplished, | 

Claims 2, 5 and 6 broadly recite that | 
the desired pressure is obtained by the} 


introduction and withdrawal of water. ||} 


These claims are also believed to be! 


indefinite and broader than a 
invention. 

The rejection of claims 1, 2, 5 and 6 
is affirmed, and of claims 3, 4, 7, 8 and | 
9 is reversed. | 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. | 
Rule 149. 


ppellant’s | 


| 


Search Without Warrant 
Held Not to Be Authorized 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

but that the showing must be of proba- 
tive facts as required by the Constitu- 
tion. See Ripper v. United States, 178 
Fed. 24. . | 

There was here no emergency; it is! 
not a case of a rapidly moving automo- | 
bile or other instrumentality employed | 
in violation of the law, or of an outcry 


from a closed building of murder, or | 


robbery, where immediate action is often 
necessary. If the information obtained | 


| by the Government through the sense of * 
| smell was sufficient to authorize the issu- | 
the o c ;ance of a search warrant there was no 
plaint is made, provides for a scale of | 


reason why the officers should not have | 
made application therefor and thus have | 
proceeded in an orderly manner. To re- 
quire such procedure is not to condone | 
the flagrantly criminal conduct of which | 
the defendants were guilty. Forcibly, 
and in the nighttime, to enter an occu- 
pied residence, even though it is thought | 
to be used in part for unlawful purposes, 


that the search was unreasonable and in| 
violation of constitutional rights and that 


| therefore the evidence was inadmissible. | 


Incidentally, it is said for the Govern- | 
ment that no error was committed be- 
cause in the application for suppression | 
there was no express averment of own-| 


ership by the appellants of the- still and} 


liquor. But, as already stated, the court 
did not pass upon the sufficiency of the) 
application and advised the parties that 
he would rule upon the facts as they | 
were ultimately disclosed by the evi- 
dence, and undoubtedly the evidence es- 
tablished possession in defendants and | 
ownership by Alvau. Besides, ownership | 
of the building was directly alleged, and | 
in essence the invasion of appellants’ | 


constitutional rights consisted of the,), 


forcible -entry and the unwarranted,| 
search thereof. Hence the case does not | 
fall within the rule of such cases as | 
Shields v.. United States, 26 Fed. (2d) 
993 and Haywood v. United States, 268 
Fed. 795. 

It is also suggested that Rossi cannot | 
claim benefit, for the reason that he did | 
not join in the petition for suppression, | 
did not own the building, and claimed | 
no interest in the still. But when the) 
testimony was all in, as required by the | 
court, he did join in the motion to strike 
out and withdraw from the jury the evi- 
ence secured through the search; and, for | 
the time being, as the guest or employe | 
of its owner, he was domiciled in the 
residence, 

Reversed. | 


| 
contrary. We think, however, in view of | 


itae pendency of Docket No. 17000, that the 


orderly and logical way to have the ques-! 
tion finally settled is to permit the In-| 
terstate Commerce Commission to com- | 
plete that investigation and file its de- | 
cision before there shall be an attempt| 
to adjust intrastate class rates even to 
the extent attempted by the order of 
May 8. 

Such rates, if they prove temporary | 
merely—as the plaintiffs contend they | 
will—will only briefly afford the relief | 
sought and may ultimately prove more} 
of a disadvantage than otherwise to those | 
for whose benefit they are intended;} 
while at the same time they may cause | 
a substantial loss to the carriers and an 
undue burden upon interstate commerce, | 
On the other hand, if the rates are law- | 
ful—as the defendants claim—and are} 
enjoined, their effectiveness cannot long 
be postponed in any event, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, the injury done by stay- 
ing their effectiveness can be mitigated 
by requiring th railroads to make rep- 
aration in case it is found that they do 
not: encroach upon interstate commerce 
and that the State Board was within its 
rights in fixing them. ; 

Court May Grant Injunction. 

We do not pass upon the question as 
to whether the mere fact that a contro- 
versy exists between a carrier and a 
state rate-making body as to the valid- 
ity of an intrastate rate alleged to dis- 
criminate aginst interstate commerce, 
justifies an injunction such as prayed for 
here, or whether a carrier may, by com- 
mencing a proceeding before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to test the 
validity of an intrastate rate under Sec- 
tion 18 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
after an order has been made by a state 
commission fixing such rate, properly call 
for injunctive relief. Our opinion is, 
however, that, under the circumstances 
of this case, this Cour} can and should 
for the purpose of preserving the status 
quo until such time as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may complete its 
investigation and file its decision in 
Docket No, 17000, grant an interlocutory 
injunction restraining the defendants 
from putting into effect the order of May 
8, 1929, upon the plaintiffS’ furnishing a 
bond in the sun. of $150,000—to be ap- 
proved by any ore of the judges who sat | 





at this hearing—conditioned that if it) 


shall be determined that the rates fixed 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing, 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens t. understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad, 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
’ President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 


Ships Are Required to Carry Medical Supplies 


- And Personnel Trained in First-aid Treatment 


Topic 43—Public Health 
Fortieth Article—The Ship’s Medicine Chest 


In these articles presenting a 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


The present series deals with 


'E 


By Dr. R. H. Creel, 


Surgeon, Public Health 


ships left behind them all 


nated as “Doctor.” 
Those days have passed. 


* * * 


T 


for instructions as‘to treatment 
sailors. 


A-master of a vessel may send a radio message 
“U, S, Marine Hospital, San 
Seaman very sick; chill, followed 
by high temperature, pain in chest, cough, respiration 
Brown, 
S. ‘Falcon,’” and back goes the response: 
S. S. ‘Falcon,’ Case probably pneumonia, get to hospital 
as soon as possible, keep patient quiet, liquid diet, 
Give % grain codeine for cough three 


something like this: 
Francisco, Calif, 


40—advise as to treatment. 


bowels open. 
times daily.” 


Again the message may concern the treatment of 
an injury and read something like this: 
swollen, painful hand caused by scratch back of thumb, 
Smith, Master, S. S. 
‘Tarantula’”; and the response will contain instruc- 
tions to “Lance back of thumb freely and keep hot 
compresses of Epsom salts to thumb and hand. 


chills, temperature 102 degrees. 


Marine ‘Hospital, San Francisco.” 


* * a 


OMETIMES the message from 


idea of the nature of the ailment. 


Of course, the service rendered is not equivalent to 


IME was when those who went down to sea in 


saving those ministrations that could be had at 
the hands of the ship’s master, or more often, 
of thé mate or the cook. As a matter of fact, in the 
era ’of’the sailing ship the cook was generally desig- 


In modern times the radio 
beneficently reaches out to ships in the seven seas to 
receive requests for medical advice, and to transmit 
back specific instructions as to alleviative measures. 


HROUGH arrangements between the United States 
Public Health Service, the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute, the Radio Corporation of America, and the 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Company, the United States 
Marine hospitals receive requests from ships at sea 


ciently informative and the surgeon has to ask for 
specific data, such as temperature, respiration, pulse 
of patient, and other symptoms that may give him some” 


Topical Survey 


Public Health. 


Service. 


medical assistance, 


request. 


of sick or injured 


Master of S. 
“Master, 


ment. 


“Seaman has 


or engineer shall 
U. S. 


upon the contents 
ships is not suffi- 


that which would be given were the physician able to 


make a personal examination. 


scribed may exceed the technical 


officers; but, all together, the medical advice being 
transmitted from the Marine Hospitals to the vessels 


at sea is generally helpful. 


Recently a vessel bound out from a Pacific Coast 
port of the United States for England requested ad- 
vice for a sick master who, apparently, from the 
symptoms described, was suffering from food poisoning 
The advice was given and proved 
On arrival of the vessel at England the 
master’s, wife, who had accompanied him on the voy- 
age, made grateful acknowledgment to the Marine 
Hospital concerned in the way of a donation to the 
patients of the hospital, and added that the advice 
given was not only beneficial to the sick husband, but 
greatly relieved her mental distress. 
way the radio messages often operate—not only for the 
relief of stricken seamen, but as a comfort to his 


of a severe nature. 
effective. 


friends and relatives. 


* * * 


HE effectiveness of these radiographic messages 
| very largely depends on the intelligence and skill 
of the ship’s officers and, to some extent, on the medical 


Moreover, the ship may 
have limited medical supplies, and the treatment pre- 


skill of the ship’s 


‘supplies available. 
the effectiveness of radiographed medical instructions. 
All American merchant ships without a doctor aboard 
are provided with a book of instructions entitled “The 
Ship's Medicine Chest and First Aid at Sea.” 

This publication was prepared by the United States 
Public Health Service, and is designed for use on 
ships having no physician. 2 
the information in this volume is more or less ele- 
mentary and is so written and illustrated that a lay- 
man can understand the instructions. 
definite instructions to ships’ officers as to the data 
that they should transmit in a request fer medical 
advice, that is, those symptoms of the patient that 
will be most informative to the physician receiving the 
The publication likewise gives instructions 
as to remedies and surgical treatment that can be 
carried out by ships’ officers. 


Two @her factors greatly aid in 


It naturally follows that 


Its presents 


o” mie 


HE United States Navigation Law provides that 

“every vessel belonging to a citizen bound from a 
port of the United States to any foreign port * * * 
shall be provided with a chest of medicine.” 
publication prepared by the Public Health Service 
contains cuts illustrating construction of the medicine 
chests, and lists of medical supplies that should be in- 
stalled on a ship, 

“The Ship’s Medicine Chest and First Aid at Sea” 
likewise has much general information, written in a 
simple style and readily understandable, as to hygiene 
on shipboard, general description of the more common 
diseases, and instrutcions as to symptomatic treat- 
The book also outlines procedure for rendering 
first aid in emergencies, such as drowning, burns, 
fractures and dislocations, electric shock, poisoning, 
and similar accidents. 

The general rules and regulations preseribed by the 
United States Steamboat Inspection Service provide 
that no candidate for license for master, mate, 


The 


ilot 
be examined “until he has completed 


a course of instruction in the principles of first aid 
approved by the United States Public Health Service,” 
and “has passed a satisfactory oral examination based 


of a manual on first aid.” 


In order to enable applicants for license as master, 
mate, pilot or engineer to comply with these provisions 
of the United States shipping laws, medical officers 
in the marine hospitals hold classes two or three times 
a week, to give instruction in first aid to those seamen 
preparing to apply for licenses as ship’s officers. 


” * ~ 


INCE the majority of vessels carry no medical offi- 
cers, the care of the sick or injured usually de- 
volves on the master or one of the mates, and the 
knowledge that they acquire in attending these classes 


enables them better to understand instructions con- 


And this is the 


tained in the manual of first aid and in the employ- 
ment of thé ship’s medical supplies and first-aid facili- 
ties on board vessel. 


The ship’s officers are also better qualified to prepare 
intelligent radiograms when describing ailments of 
members of the crew and requesting instructions for ap- 
plication” of remedial measures. 


The duty of furnishing medical and surgical relief 
to sick and disabled American merchant seamen was 
begun in 1798, and it remains today one of the im- 
portant duties of the United States Public Health 
Service, whose medical officers are always ready to 
advise ship’s officers how to care for the sick and 
protect the health of their crews. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


ice’s medical 


issue of July 17, Dr. W. W. King, Surgeon, 
Public Health Service, will discuss the Serv- 


work for the Coast Guard, 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Gomptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies». before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
.troller General follow: 
"A-27763. °“(S) Property, 


publice—Dam- 


ages—Vessels—Disposition of amount re-; 


covered by” suit. 

Amounts collected 
instituted in United 
damages to,, vessels belonging to the 
United States are, under the provisions 
of sections ‘3617 and 3618, Revised Statutes, 
for deposit into miscellaneous receipts as 
“proceeds .of Government property,” in 
the absence of any specific provision of 
law authorizing the depositing of such 
moneys to credit of appropriations under 
which the vessels were being operated 
when the damages occurred. 3 Comp. 
Gen, 808. (July 9, 1929.) 

A-27215. (S) Set-off—Company Fund— 
Indebtedness—Veterans’ Bureau insur- 
ance, ; 

An indebtedness of a veteran to the 


by means 
States courts for 


by the order of May 8 were lawful rates, 
they will make refunds of the difference 
between what intrastate shippers have 
been required to pay and what they would 
have paid if an injunction had not been 
granted. 
“Tf for any’ reason, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should fail or refuse 
to decide whether the rates fixed by the 
order of May 8, 1929, are violative of 
Section 13 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, or to make findings or reach a de- 
cision from which that question may be 
fairly determined, or shall hereafter un- 
reasonably delay determination of that 
question, the defendants may move for 
a vacation of the injunction. 


An order may be drawn granting the | 


application for an interlocutory injunc- 

tion, in accordance with Section 383, Ti- 

tle. 28, U. S. C., to be effective upon the 

filing of the bond herein provided for. 
July 8, 1929, 


of suits | 


;Company Fund of which he was the of- 
| ficer in charge, not being a ‘matter for 
which the United States may be held lia- 
ble, can not be made the basis of a claim 
of the United States such as may be set 
off against the insurance due the estate 
of the deceased veteran under the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924. (July 10, 1929.) 
| A-27628. Indian affairs—Seneca Indians 

—Annuities. 

The annuities accruing to’ minor Seneca 
Indians attending the New York State 
School at Iroquois may be paid to the 
school provided the guardian or parent of 
the minor child has consented thereto. 
(July 10, 1929.) 

A-27768. (S) Pay—Foreign service— 
Commutation of quarters—Reenlistment 
under act of March 3, 1909, 35 Stat. 836. 

The act of March 3, 1909, 35 Stat. 836, 
authorizing reenlistment, under certain 
circumstances, of soldiers of the Twenty- 
fifth Regiment, United States Infantry, 
discharged without honor November 25, 
1906, as the result of a shooting affray at 
Brownsville, Texas, on the night of Au- 
gust 13-14, 1906, does not authorize pay- 
|ment of increase in pay for foreign ser- 
vice over the period covered by the aet 
during which the 25th Infantry was serv- 
jing in the Philippine Islands, or of com- 
mutation of quarters. 50 Ct. Cls. 392. 
(July 10, 1929.) 

A-27810. (S) Officers and employes-— 
Education and training—Radio talks, 

Any expenses for radio apparatus neces- 
sary to train employes of the Department 
of Agriculture to deliver radio talks per- 
taining to their official duties are per- 
sonal and may not be paid from appro- 
priated funds not specifically providing 
therefor. (July 10, 1929.) 

A-27918 (S) Transportation—Household 
effects—Annapolis, Md., to Newport, R. I. 
-—-L. C. L. shipments—Navy Department. 

No through rates—unrouted as to in- 
termediate carriers. Rates determined by 
combination over Westport, Md., not over 
Odenton as claimed. (July 10, 1929.) 


| Army Orders 


Lieut, Col. Alvin 8, Perkins, Cav., to 
proceed at once to Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Hospitals. Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark. 

Maj. Xavier F. Blauvett, Inf,, from the 
Panama Canal Dept., to duty with the 
Organized Reserves of the Third Corps 
Area, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Maj. Henry L. Rice, Ord. 
| cepted from duty with troops. 
Maj. Charles Henry Pritham, Ord. Dept. 
Bee., to duty at Pieatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
N. J. 

Capt. Roy Snow Haggard, Ord. Dept. 
Res., orders of June 21 amended. 
Technical Sergt. William PD. Cherry, 
Med, Dept., will be placed upon the re- 





Dept., ex- 


{tired list at the Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Val E. Miltenberg, Med. Corps,, 
oa Fort McArthur, Calif., to Fort Myer, 

a, 

Maj. Cadmus J. Baker, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Myer, Va., to Brooks Field, Texas. 

Capt. Lyle C. White, Med. Corps., from 
Brooks Field, Texas, to the Aviation Med- 
icine School, Brooks Field, Texas. 


Maj. Frederick H. Thorne, Med. Corps., 
from duty at the Aviation School of Medi- 
cine, Brooks Field, Texas, to Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, 

Lieut. Col. William Mathison Hogg, 
Ord. Dept., orders of June 20, revoked. 

Capt. Donald Lyle, Air Corps Res,, to 
duty at Chicago, II, 

First Lieuts. Clifford G, Blitch, Richard 
Cc. Cumming, William M. Dedman and 
Charles A. Holshauser, Med. Corps Res., 
are relied from duty at the station hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and will 
retire to inactive status at their homes, 

Second Lieuts. Joseph Lewis Carroll 
and Richard Carl Dehmel, Ord, Dept. Res., 
~. duty at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 

Maj. Daniel I. Sultan, E. C., from duty 
with the Rivers and Harbors Board, 
Wash., D. C., to Corinto, Nicaragua, and 
assume charge of investigations and sur- 
vey of Nicaraguan Canal. 

First Lieut Eugene M. Caffey, E, C, 
from Fort Humphreys, Va., to Corinto, 
Nicaragua. 

Major Paul R, Hawley, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Riley, Kansas, to Corinto, Nica- 
ragua. 

Capt, William Henry Phillips, Q. M. C., 
to duty at Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Maj. Irwin B. March, Med. Corps., from 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., to 
Sw Field, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Yalif. 

First Lieut, Donald H. Galloway, Cav., 
from Qmaha, Nebr., to West Point, N, Y. 

Capt, David A. Myers, Med, Corps, from 
Crissy Field, Calif., to Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, N. Y, 

Maj. Frank L, Purdon, Inf., from Fort 
Howard, Md.,, to Omaha, Nebr. 

Lieut, Col. James A. Higgins, Inf., from 
Fort Crook, Nebr., to Omaha, Nebr. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut, Comdr. Norman R. Van der Veer, 
| relieved from all active duty about July 6; 
to home. 

Lieut. Roseoe L. Bowman, ors. April 3 
modified. To proceed San Diego, Calif., and 
report for duty with VO Sqd. 4B, Air. Sqds., 
Battle Mit. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Arthur H. Graubert, 
Subm. Div. 9, about July 13. 








to duty 


Lieut, (j. g.) Richard A, Larkin, det, U.., 


< 
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New Books Received by 


A lost commander: Florence Nightin- 
gale, 299 p. N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1929. 29-26417 
Ashburn, Percy Moreau. A history of the 
Medical department of the United States 
army, by . .. with an introduction by 
Surgeon General Merritte W. Ireland. 
448 p., illus, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
co., 1929. 29-12663 
Boveri, Theodor. The origin of malignant 
tumors, by . . . translated by Marcella 
Boveri. 119 p., illus, Baltimore, The 
Williams & Wilkins co., 1929. 29-12659 


Braid, James. . . . How to play golf, by 
. . . and Harry Vardon, (Spalding 
“red cover” series of athletic handbooks, 
no. 4R.) 141 p., illus. New York, Amer- 
ican sports publishing co., 1929. 

| 29-12770 

| Buck, Albert Whitehouse, . » A study 
of hespital -services and costs in the 
United States. Thesis (Ph. D.)—yYale 
university, 1926, “Reprint of advertise- 
ment from the Modern hospital year 
book, 8th edition, 1928.") 12 p. Chi- 
eago, 1928. 29-12763 

Carpenter, Frank George. Around the 
world with the children; an introduc- 
tion to geography, Rev. 136 p., illus, 
New York, American book co., 1929. 

29-12771 

Clayton, Henry James. . . Cassock and 
gown. (Alcuin club tracts, no xviii,) 
16 p. London, Oxford university press, 
1929, 29-12725 

Clowes, Ernest Seabury. Shipways to the 
sea; our inland and coastal waterways. 

196 y., illus. Baltimore, The Williams 
& Wilkins co,, 1929. 29-12776 


Corbell, Edward. Aislinn of Innisfail. 160 
p. Chicago, Ill., Atwell printing & bind- 
ing co., 1929. 29-13057 

Croskey, John Welsh, comp. History of 
Blockley; a history of the Philadelphia 
general hospital from its inception, 1731- 
1928, compiled by . . illustrated with 
15 half-tone plates. 765 p. Philadel- 
phia, F. A. Daivs co., 1929. 29-12660 

Cunningham, Auburn 8. Everything you 
want to know about the presidents, their 
parties, their politics, from Washington 
to Hoover; the presidents; the vice- 
presidents; the cabinets; the parties; 
the conventions; the clections; the elec- 
toral college; the chief executive; an 
outline study of presidential history; 
two hundred interesting questions and 
the answers; the states . . adaptable 
and useful for library, school and home 
use... 3d ed. rev. and enl, 30 p. 
Cleveland, A. S. Cunningham, 1929. 

29-13041 

Davitt, Lawrence Joseph, A re-study of 
the movement toward American inde- 
pendence, 1760-1778 Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Catholic university of America, 
1929. Washington, D. C., The Catholic 
university of America, 1929. 29-13042 

Devamata, Sister. The open portal; poems. 
120 p. La Crescenta, Calif.. Ananda- 
Ashrama, 1929. 29-12797 

Duer, Edward Rush. Bluebeard in Bolog- 
na, fantasy in two acts, by . . music 
by Philip Kobbe. 55 p. ¥.; 
French, 1929. 29-13056 

Dunham, George Clark. Preventive medi- 
eine illustrations. 91 illus. Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., Medical field service 
school, 1929. 29-12664 

Earles, Lois. Mister Pink; bottom rung 
of..human personality, set forth in a 
“Book of Ed’ard”: quasi rondo-sonata. 
(Bottom oe of human personality. iii) 
85 p. Hadleigh, Epoch delivery co,, 
1929. 29-13054 

East Tennessee historical society, Knox- 
ville. . . . Publications, no. 1. 1929. 1 v. 
Knoxville, Tenn,, East Tennessee his- 
torical society, 1929. 29-13045 


Geiermann, Peter, Outline sermons for 
Sundays and feast days, in accordance 
with the spirit of “The liturgical year” 
of Dom Gueranger. 173 p. St. Louis, 
Mo., B, Herder book co., 1929. 29-12789 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, ed, . Old Eng- 
lish and medieval literature, selected 
and edited by ; (Nelson’s English 
readings, v. 1) 351 p. N. Y., T. Nelson 
& sons, 1929, 

Gould, Bruce. Sky larking; the romantie 
adventure of flying, by . . . with seven 
illustrations by Cosmo Clark. 259 
N. Y., H. Liveright, 1929, 29-12777 

Hallock, Lucius Henry. A Hallock geneal- 
ogy; an attempt to tabulate and set in 
order the numerous deseendants of 
Peter Halock, who landed at Southold, 
Long Island, N. Y., about the year 1640, 
and settled at Aquebogue near Matti- 
tuck. The foundation of this work was 
laid by Rey. William A. Hallock, D. D., 
who published his Hallock ancestry in 
1866. The same being extended by his 
nephew, Charles Hallock, M. A., to the 
year 1906.. This work is undertaken in 
this year of Our Lord 1926, by an in- 
terested descendant, . . . 746 p., illus. 
Riverhead, N. Y., Harry Lee pub. . co., 
1928. 29-13049 

Harte, Lillian Bret. A handful of stars, 
101 p. Hollywood, Calif., J. Lamothe, 
1929. 29-12796 

Hennrich, Kilian J. Watchful elders; a 
word to parents and educators about 
educating children to purity. 60 p. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., The Bruce publishing co., 
1929. 2090-12780 

Herford, Robert Travers. Judaism in the 
New Testament period. 256 p. London, 
The Lindsey pregs, 1928. 29-12728 

Johnson, Margaret Aurelia. Scattered frag- 
ments. 140 p., illus. N. O., La., Sutter- 
Van Horn co., 1929, 29-18055 

Kasovich, Israel Isser. The days of our 
years; personal and general remi- 
niscence (1859-1929) by . trans- 
lated by Maxmilian Hurwitz. 358 p. 
N. ¥., The Jordan publishing co., 1929. 

29-13044 

Kleiser, Grenville, . . Good English in 
business, compiled by . . for the ex- 
clusive use of Grenville Kleiser’s cor- 
respondence course students. (Practi- 
cal English series) 153 p. N. Y., Funk 
& Wagnalls co,, 1929, 29-13058 

Le Gallienne, Richard. The romance of 
perfume, by . with drawings by 
George Barbier, p N, Y¥. R. Hud- 
nut, 1928. 29-12778 

— SE 

8S. S. Maryland about 5 

Yarborough June 25; to U. §. 8. 

eut. (j. g.) Ranald M, MacKinnon, det 

U. 8, S, Moody abou ; ’ 

Asher: y t June 25; to U. &. S 

ieut. (j. g.) Daniel J. McCallum, det. U. 

S. 8. Asheville about June 25; to U. S. S$ 

oe Mexico, Ww 

, Lieut. (j. g. illiam P. MeGirr, det, U. 

S. 8. Asheville about June 25; to U. S. S. 

Moody. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edgar T. Neale, det. U. S. 
5, Mahe about June 25; to U. S. S. Ashe- 
ville. 

_Ens. Hugh D. Black, det. U. S. S. Ashe- 
ville about June 25; to U. S, S. La Vallette. 

7 pour greens, jr., ors, May 15 
modified, o U. S. S&S. Texa 
Ne on suly 2. s at New York, 

omdr, Charles E> Ryder (M. C.), 
0 S. _—. P . ie 0 Cae 

eut. Comdr. Paul M. Albright (M. C.), 
det. 1st Brigade, U, 8. Marines, Haiti, to 
ave Acedomy: ¥ 

eut. Verne V. M. Boggs (8. C.,), det. 
not Bis, Henaien, Bet | a., gbout July 

; to Nav, Supply Depo av. er, . 
Hampton Rds. Va, ia avian 

Lieut. David P, Polatty (S. C.), det. U. 





a. 


46 


| ply Depot, Nav. Oper, Base, Hampton Rds,, 
a, 

| Lieut. Thomas F, O’Brien (C. C.), det. 
| Bu. C, & R, about July 13; to U. S. S. S-4. 
| Ors. May 25 revoked, 


Ch. Pharm, 
lieved from 
{to home, 


Stephen W. Douglass, re- 
all active duty about Aug. 3; 


Andrews, Mrs. Mary Raymond (Shipman). | McElhone, 


$$ ——————— 





S. S. Milwaukee about Aug. 20; to Nav. Sup. | 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Fred Halsey. Magical mys- 
teries; magic made easy, by the McEl- 
hones. 140 p,, illus. N. Y., Rand, Me- 
Nally & co,, 1929. 29-12772 

McSherry, Virginia. Legends and lyrics. 
108 p. Littlestown, Ja., The avwthor, 
1929, 29+13052 

Marinoni, Mrs, Rosa (Zagnoni), Red kites 
and wooden crosses, . . arranged 
by Mary Caroline Davies, introduction 
by William Stanley Braithwaite. 128 p. 
Chicago, R. Packard & co,, 1929, 

29-12795 

Moffat, John Edward. The sanity of sanc- 
tity, simple reflections on the ¢ommon 
sense of holiness, 169 p, N, Y., Ben- 
ziger brothers, 1929. 29-12787 

Morrisson, Granville Price, History of a 
branch of the Morrison family whose 
progenitor emigrated to America, and ° 
located in Virginia in colonial days . . . 
Also a sketch of the New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania Morrisons settling in 
those states at an earlier date. 103 p., 
illus. Charleston, W. Va., Jarrett print- 
ing co., 1928, 29-13047 

Moses, Bernard. Spain overseas. (Hispanic 
notes & mvnographs; essays, studies, 
and briet biographies issued by the His- 
panic society of America. Hispanic 
American series) 114 p. N. ¥., Printed 
by order of the trustees, 1929. 29-13043 


O’Dare, Kain, Philosophy of the dusk, by 
. . illustrated by the author, with an 
introduction by Guy Pearce Jores, 247 
p. N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 

29-12782 

Pillsbury, Welter Bowers. The history of 

psychology. 326 p. N, Y., » W, Nor- 
ton & co., 1929, 29-12786 

Pupils ‘review questions for seventh and 
eighth grades with answers, as given 
to the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
for final examination during the past 
seven years, 10th rev, ed. 231 p. 
Pierre, 8. D., J. Fred Olander co., 1929. 

29-12754 

Putnam, David Binney. David goes to 
Greenland, by . . . with a foreword by 
Cap’n Bob Bartlett, School ed., edited 
and with introduction by Clare B, Boc- 
quin. 214 p. N. Y., G, P, Putnam’s sons, 


if 29-12774 
Reed, Howard. Buzzin’ around; a saan 
in three acts. (Baker’s royalty plays.) 
158 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker com- 
Pany, 1929. 29-12794 
Rennick, Mrs, Estella Feller, Harmony of 
the Holy Seriptures, 127 p. Mulvane, 
Kan., The Mulvane news, 1929. 29-12785 
Shannon, Edgar Finley. . . Chaucer and 
the Roman poets. (Harvard studies in 
comparative literature, vol. vii.) 401 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
1929, 29-12791 
Smith, Ethel M. Toward mm rights for 
men and women. 139 p. ashington, D. 
C., Committee on the legal status of 
women, National league of women voters, 
1929, , “i 29-12783 
Smothers, Homer, Players’ football man- 
ual and nosebesk.oubiianed WT 3 > ae 
p., illus. Valley City, N. D., 1929. 
29-12773 
Stanley, Martha.. My son, a play in three 
acts. (French’s standard library edition.) 
136 p, N. Y., 8. Freneh, 1929, 29-13051 
Sullivan, Emma Gertrude. The Sullivan 
system of objective teaching, 49 p. Los 
Angeles, Printed by Miller & Falconer, 
1929, 29-12753 
Stresses eee 


illus, ¥.. J. 
29-12775 


Tracy, John Clayton. 
determined. 462 p., 
Wiley & sons, 1929, 

Watson, John Broadus. The battle of be- 
haviorism, an exposition and an ex- 
posure, by . . , and Wiliam McDougall, 
(Psyche miniatrues. General series.) 
103 p. London, K. Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & co., Itd,, 1928. 29-12727 

Wilson, Howard Eugene. Laboratory man- 
ual in American history. 241 p. 
American book co,, 1929. 

Wilson, Margery, Charm. 144 p. 


seles, The Chimes press, 1928, 20-12788 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily, The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 

Freight Commodity Statisties, Class I 
Steam Railways in the United States 
year ended December 81, 1928. State- 
ment No. 29100. Interstate Commerce 
Commisison, Price, 80 cents. (A25-724) 

Seasoning, Handling and Care of Lumber 
(Manufacturers’ Edition), Department 
of Commerce. Price, 30 cents, 29-26645 

Relative Costs of Extension Methods Which 
Influence Changes in Farm and Home 
Practices. Technical Bulletin No. 126. 
Department of Agriculture. By H. J 
Baker, Director of Extension, New Jersey, 
and M. C. Wilson, Office of Cooperative 
Extension Studies. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr, 29-1021 

Motion Pictures in Argentina and Brazil. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 680. Buy- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. 29-26617 

Calcium Sulphate Retarders for Portland 
Cement Clinker. By Ernest E, Berger. 
Technical Paper 451. Bureau of Mines. 
Price, 10 cents, 29-26639 

Internal Revenue News. July, 1929. Bu- 
reay of Internal Revenue. Price, 50 
cents per year. (21-26746) 

The Agricultural Situation. July 1, 1929. 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 25 
cents per year, (Agr. 26-1797) 
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Bank of Italy | 
Reviews Result of 
Monetary Reform 
Efforts in Revaluing Cur-) 
rency in 1928 Are Said to 
Have Resulted Sat- 


isfactorily. 
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[Continued from Page 7.1 
than of exceptionally light Italian ex-| 
ports. The growth in our imports is 
chiefly due to the following two factors: 
First, larger requirements for foodstuffs | 
—for although agriculture enjoyed a 
good year, and the world production of | 
grain increased, Italian harvests were | 
deficient; secondly, replenishment of-our , 
stocks of raw materials, which had been 
reduced during the previous year because 
of the revaluation process which both 
preceded and followed stabilization of 
the lira—the purchases abroad of raw 


material coming after the 1927 crisis. ||} 
These increased purchases, however, in- ||! 


dicate a genuine recovery in the coun- 
try’s industrial activity. The decline in 
exports may be attributed to.a greater | 
domestic demand for Italian products, 


accompanied, as has been stated, by a| | 
marked decrease of exportable agricul- 


tural commodities. , 
Decline in Emigration. 
Furthermore, the change which has 
taken place in emigration and in the 
situation of Italians in foreign countries 
has diminished the former abundant flow 
of remittances to Italy. 
ment in our foreign exchange quotations 
also contributed indirectly to this result, 
because it removed a potential source of | 


exchange profits which those making re- ||| 


mittances to Italy formerly enjoyed. In 
addition to cutting down the flow of emi- 
grants’ remittances, decreased emigra- | 
tion, by leading to enlargement of pop- 
ulation of the State and therefore to 


increased consumption, has reacted ad-'| 


versely’ on the balance of trade. with | 
foreign countries. 

The present status of our balance of 
payments may perhaps be attributed to | 
a relative excess of expenditures on our | 
part outside Italy and a relatively large 
volume of foreign debts incurred by us. 
Probably also investment of Italian cap- 
ital outside of Italy in foreign issues | 


has not been without its unfavorable in- | ]| 


fluence on exchange quotations. Oper- 
ations of this sort have led directly and 
indirectly to an increase in transfers 
abroad and have influenced the balance 
of payments. 

To improve this state of affairs it is 
necessary to pursue a conservative pol- 
icy as regards note circulation; to insti- 
tute strict measures to check excessive 
bank loans, even if this should involve | 
a relatively high discount rate; to hinder 
in every possible way the flight from | 
Italy of capital which is needed at home; 
and to check excessive spending. | 

Analysis of the invisible items in the | 
international balance of payments is not 
easy. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that these items during recent 
months have increased sufficiently to} 
cover in full the considerable deficit, 
which is shown by a comparison of *om- 
modity imports with exports. 
deficit, accordingly, will have to be met 
in part by the use of foreign exchange 
reserves as temporary cover for the pay- 
ment of Italy’s adverse balance with for- 
eign countries. 

Reduction of Reserve. | 

We must bear in mind, however, that 
a not unimportant portion of these for- | 
eign exchange reserves had originated, | 
pridr to the stabilization of the lira, | 
against the issue of bank notes, all of 
which could not remain in circulation | 
under the changed conditions obtaining 
in the domestic market as a result of 
the monetary reform. It is well known 
that such part of the state debt as was 
represented by bank notes was liquidated 
by using for this purpose the surplus 
values created in the metallic reserves 
by revaluation, the notes issued on be- 
half of the state being charged to the 
bank. The latter could not, however, 
maintain indefinitely in circulation a vol- | 
ume of currency out of proportion to 
the normal volume of business transac- 
tions. Accordingly, a reduction of the 
large reserve of foreign exchange at the 
Bank of Italy was inevitable in the ab- 
sence of a quite unexpected shift in our 
commercial relations with other coun- 
tries such as to turn the balance of in- 
ternational payments in our favor. 

That is the explanation of the gradual 
decline in foreign exchange reserves. This 
table shows that the ratio between the ag- 
gregate of all forms of reserve at the end 
of the last fiscal year amounted to about 
56 per cent of the total demand liabil- 


ities of the bank of issue, so that with | 


a legal minimum of 40 per cent against 
these liabilities there is still an avail- 
able surplus reserve of about 3,000,000,- 
000 lire ($158,000,000)—provided, of 
course, that we control the volume of 
notes in circulation and exercise pru- 
dence in the use of bank credits. 

During the past fiscal year the aver- 
age volume of ordinary transactions of 
the Bank of Italy declined altogether 
by more than 2,000,000,000 lire ($105,- 
000,000). This fact, together with a de- 
cline in deposits in current account, ex- 
plains the reduced note circulation and 
also the maintenance of the favorable 
reserve ratio, notwithstanding the em- 
ployment of foreign exchange reserves 
as described above. 

Rapid Progress in Industry. 

General progress of industry.—Italian 
industry has made rapid progress in 
1928. One year from the date on which 
the lira was legally stabilized at a néw 
par value—an event which enabled in- 
dustry to eliminate from production all 


speculative factors resulting from fluc- | 


tuations in the value of the currency— 


The improve- |]; 


The trade | 
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Accounting 


Credit Practice 


First agricultural credit association 
in Iceland is organized. 


Taxation 


District Court, Western District of 
Pennsylvania, holds debt is worthless 
as of date_of insolvency of debtor as 


(In re Bell, Bankrupt.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Problems in computing depletion of 
natural resources explained by special- 
ist of audit review division, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


decree. 


Page 4, Col. 4 


nue News. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion pictures 


Motion picture industry described by 
Trade Commission at Paris as being 





ing May. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on motion pictures in Argen- 
tina and Brazil. 
: * Page 9, Col. 7 


Radio 


Reasons for denying full time and 
right to use 10,000-watt power to Sta- 
tion KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa, are filed 
with Court of Appeals of District of 
Columbia by Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


. e e 
Distribution 
Exporting and Importing 
Exports of vegetables from the Mexi- 
can west coast to the United States 
decreased slightly in 1928-29, due to 


revolution, consul at Nogales reports. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hears oral arguments at hearing on 
proposed general revision of rates in 
Eastern territory. 

. Page 1, Col. 4 

Comparative statistics on freight and 
passenger, commutation, and Pullman- 
car traffic over steam railroads 
United States, compiled by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Interstate Commerce Commission is- 


sues freight commodity statistics for} 


Class 1 steam railroads in the United 
States for the year ended December 
31, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Galveston Wharf Company asks au- 
thority to issue $2,245,000 of bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Rail- 
way asks authority to renew for short 
periods $52,500 of unsecured promis- 
sory notes. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Regulations for transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous -articles 
are amended by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Grand Trunk Western Railway asks 


Interstate Commerce Commission for} 


authority to relocate line in South Bend, 
Ind., in connection with program of 
grade separation. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Page 2, Col. 6| 


fixed by court decree, not as of date of | 


Bureau of Internal Revenue issues | 
the July number of the Internal Reve- | 


in rather unsatisfactory condition dur- | 


| Court rules 


of | 


he Guited States Dail 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1929 


Summary of All News C 


Calendar of hearings in railway rate 
cases assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Page 6 

See Executive Management, Deci- 
sions Affecting Business. 

Shipping 

Regulations governing embarkations. 
|and ship inspections on ships sailing 
from the Orient to this country have 
been issued by the Public Health Serv- 
ice to prevent spread of cerebrospinal 
meningitis. 


within year, according to office of 
United States engineer for Washington 
district. 





Former presidential yacht “May- 
flower” has been stricken from Navy 
|register, Department of Navy an- 
nounces. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


| Executive 


|Management 


| Decisions Affecting 
Business 


| Appellate court rules that no pref- 
/erence is established by acceptance of 
| delivery by receiver of goods in transit 
| at time of appointment, where contract 

provides that title to goods shall not 
| pass before delivery. (Sowers Mfg. Co. 
|v. Keck et al.) 
| Page 8, Col. 5 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
| cuit, rules railway is liable for injuries 


|eaused by absence of flagman from | 


| crossing where flagman had been sta- 

| tioned for years. (Leuthold et al. v. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 

| Clerk of Court of Claims reviews ad- 


| 


| term. 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 


| 
| Appellate court rules that Section 


| 3276 of Revised Statutes does not au- | 


| thorize search of dwelling without war- 
|rant. (Alvau et al. v. Rossy.) 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 


in naturalization case 
| that residence in United States is not 
|interrupted by five years’ 


tent. (United States v. Yatsevitch.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 

District Court, District of North Da- | 
kota, rules State may not revise intra- | 
when Interstate | 


state freight rates 
Commerce Commission is investigating 
relation. of intrastate and interstate 
rates. (Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. v. 
| Board of Railroad Commissioners, etc., 
et al.) 
Page 9, Col. 1 

See Accounting, Taxation. 

See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 


Labor 
Supply of farm labor is ample, with 
wages leigher than last year, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies reports. 


| 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Conference of representatives of cap- 
ital, labor, and Federal departments 
considers plans for tdking census of 
unemployment. 


Ten labor disputes were brought be- 
fore Conciliation Service of Department 


of Labor during week ended July 13, | 


and 12 controversies adjusted, accord- 
ing to director. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Laws Affecting Business 
Cuban government issues decree re- 


| quiring exporters to label cigars made 


from scraps. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Decrees issued by Spain seek to pro- 
tect industries and exports of that coun- 


Page 2, Col. 1| 
Hulls of 130 remaining vessels of 
wartime wooden fleet will be burned | 


Page 1, Col. 1| 


judications of claims by court at last | 


sojourn | 
abroad on business assignment, holding | 
thet domocile is matter of fact and in- | 


Page 1, Col. 1) 


try,'a report issued by the Department 
of Commerce shows. 
+ Page 5, Col. 5 


Patents 


District Court, Eastern: District of 
Michigan, denies plaintiff’s petition to 
dismiss infringement suit without prej- 
udice, where plaintiff had announced to 
the trade its intent to sue, since dis- 
missal might be injurious to defendant. 
(A. C. Gilbert Co. v. United Electrical 
Mfg. Co.) 

é Page 4, Col. 6 

Board of Appeals of 
allows five claims and rejects four for 
process of mining sulphur. (Ex parte 
| Judson.) 


Tariff 





Page 8, Col. 7 


Proposal to expand flexibility of tariff | 


| is urged and opposed at hearings before 
Senate Committee on Finance on ad- 


| ministrative features of tariff bill; re- | 


; quest to apply full duties to imports 
from Porto Rico and Philippines also 
opposed. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Costs of production are unsatisfac- 
tory basis for fixing agricultural tariff 
rates, says vice chairman of Tariff 
Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Patent Office | 


Contained in Toda 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS (6r% 
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y's Issue 


> 


|Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 
American agriculture is rapidly en- 
tering industrialization era, with trend 
toward scientific farming, chief of Bu- 
reau of. Chemistry and Soils says in 
address at University of Georgia. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Costs of research has paid returns of 
50,00C per cent in benefits to agricul- 
| ture, says specialist of Department of 
| Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Canada’s wheat acreage is estimated 
by trade commissioner at Ottawa at 1 
per cent larger than last year. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture issues a 
publication on the agricultural situation | 
as of July 1, 1929. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
| Department of Agriculture issues a 
technical bulletin on the relative costs 
of extension methods which influence 
changes in farm and home practices. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Present demand and prices for pork 
products will be maintained until late 
in 1930, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics predicts. 
Page 5, Col. 4 | 





Tariff revision as provided by House 
bill will be detrimental rather than ben- | 
eficial to farmers, W. T. Rawleigh, man- | 
ufacturer of Freeport, IIl., tells Senate 
| subcommittee in presenting result of | 
study of agricultural schedule of tariff 
bill by group of economists. 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 
Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
denies cancellation of trade mark where 
only similarity lies in use of word | 
“Eagle,” exclusive use of which was | 
disclaimed by petitioners. (Rosenstein | 
v. Eagle Malt Syrup Co.) 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Trade Organizations 


Foreign nitrogen cartel said to be 
planning imposition of quotas on sales 
| in export markets. 


| 





Page 1, Col. 5 | 


‘Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Money rates in Second Federal Re- 
serve District were more stable and 
easier in June than for some months, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York | 
| states in monthly review. 





| 
Page 7, Col. 2! 
Financial situation in Italy in 1928 | 

| and activities as result of monetary re- | 
form are reviewed by Bank of Italy. 
7 Page 7, Col. 1 | 
|. Review of financial situation for May 
|in Sixth Federai Reserve District, is- 
| sued by Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
Page 7, Col. 4 


lanta. 
Conditions statement of reporting | 
| member banks of the Federal Reserve 
|; System, as of July 10, made public by 
| the Federal Reserve Board. 
P Page 7, Col. 5 
| _ Changes in status of national banks 
during the week ended July 13, an- 
nounced by the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. 
Page 6 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads, 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 


, i Page 7 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
| counting Office. | 

Page 9 | 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
| York market. | 


Page 6 











| been made to “rationalize” production to| which may be regarded by Italian manu- 


a greater extent in order to cut down| 
| production costs, to adjust prices to the 
|income of the consumer, and to produce 
\Italian commodities which can be sold 
ion foreign markets in the face of an 

increasingly severe international com- 
| petition. i 

Signs of industrial recovery, notice- 
jable here and there toward the end of 
| 1927, became more numerous the follow- 
ing year. Although during the first half 
of 1928 the need was still apparent of 
efforts to overcome the difficulties re- 
sulting from the revaluation and stabil- 
ization of the lira, during the second 
{half f the year, and especially in the 
{most recent months, various important 
| branches of industry have given evidence 
|of quickened activity. 
| Some of the significant indications of 
|this state of affairs are a notable in- 
crease in imports of raw materials needed 
|by industry; a general improvement in 
employment in spite of the unavoidable | 
reduction of personnel caused by tech- | 
nical and administrative reorganization | 
jand the increasing efficiency of hand 
|labor; a considerable increase in the use 
lof hydroelectric power; large capital in- 
|vestments for industrial purposes; the 
recovery of railway and maritime traffic; 
jand a greater stability in the prices of 
raw materials. 

Labor conditions everywhere have 
been orderly and peaceful, controlled by 
| organized bodies, 
|collective labor contracts on a national 
basis were entered into more frequently. 
The organization of industry by syndi- 


|cates, which has been extended and 


| by 


| explained 


it may be said that the difficult work | Strengthened, is proving a useful element 
of adapting production to the new mone- | Of cooperation among the various classes 
tary system has been almost completely | of producers. 
achieved. During this laborious period| This does not mean, however, that all 
of recovery our industrial leaders have|troubles and difficulties have been over- 
completely reorganized the productive|come. While in some branches the im- 
capacity of their various organizations | provement is marked, in others the re- 
by constant, painstaking effort along the | covery is slower and less certain. Diffi- 
lines of technical improvement and finan-| culties are frequently encountered be- 
cial reconstruction. | cause the demand for certain goods is in 
As a result, there has been notable |excess of manufacturing capacity; or 
progress in the efficiency of industrial | prices of commodities are out of line 
firms—progress which is being actively | with cost of production; or the credit 
furthered by the reorganization and bet- of customers is uncertain—a _ factor 
ter utilization of plant, by the elimina- | which increases risk, creates lack of con- 
tion of unnecessary factories or those | fidence, and discourages enterprise. We 


facturing interests as a period of gen- 
uine consolidation and efficient prepara- 
tion for future increase in production. 
In the restoration of initiative and in the 
increase of business activity accompanied 
national order and peace, we can 
discern the signs of a prosperous fu- 
ture for Italian industry. 

Legislative Provisions.—It will be re- 
called that Royal decree No. 1377 of 
June 17, 1928, gave legal status to the 
agreements entered into between the 
Royal Treasury and the bank on May 5, 
1928, for the purpose of reorganizing 
the bank of issue in accordance with the 
basic principles of the monetary reform. 
Although these agreements were fully 
at the last special general 
meeting which approved them unani- 
mously, it does not seem out of place to 
give a brief summary of the principal 
provisions. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 17. 


Federal Law Said to Insure 


Purity of Canned Foods | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


|quiring the container to be a true index 
|of the acount of food packed, the ad-| 
| ministration officials believe, the Food | 
|}and Drugs Act has done more to give 


5 | the consumer him money’s worth i a 
During the past year | ged orth in buy- | 


ing canned food than by ony other single 
project the administration has carried 
on. By paying for 8, 12, and even 25 
per cent of excess water in cans of vege- 
tables and shellfish a generation ago, 


|the consumer was subjected to a “water 


tax” of several cents on each can, which 
might readily have run into millions of 
dollars annually had not the enforcers of 
the Food and Drugs Act put a stop to 
“slack-filling.” 

Domestic inspection of canning prac- 
tices, plants and products goes vigilantly 
on, year in and year out, from Maine to 


| Florida. and from California to Washing- 
Wherever food is canned for human | 
consumption, there are the food and drug 


ton. 


inspectors, watching, advising, report- 
ing all they see and hear to the district 


\offices at Ne wYork. Chicago, and San 


Francisco and to headquarters at Wash- 





operating on an unprofitable basis, and | cannot, however, fail to recognize the 
by the coordination and amalgamation | important results 


achieved by much | 


ington, D. C. 


Officials, inspectors, chemists, bac- 


| Portland cement clinker. 


| Purchasing 


| merce is informed. 


‘Selling 
Marketing 


Exports of vegetables from the Mexi- | 
can west coast to the United States 
decreased slightiy in 1928-29, due to 
revolution, consul at Nogales reports. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Supply of farm labor is ample, with 
wages higher than last year, Bureau | 
of Agricultural Etonomics reports. | 

Page 1, Col. 6} 

First agricultural credit association | 
in Iceland is organized. ' 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


President outlines duties to be under- 
taken at initial meeting of Federal 
Farm Board held at White House. 

Page 1, Col. 7: 


Retailing 


Department of Commerce announces 
completion of compilation of data on 
sales of foodstuffs in Louisville stores. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Service and 


Personnel 


Citizenship 


See Executive Management, 
sions Affecting Business. 


Deci- 


Education 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 


Ceremonies, to which envoys in Wash- 
ington of signatory powers are invited, 
will attend proclamation of ratification 
of treaty renouncing war by President 
at White House, Secretary of State an- 
nounces. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Prospects for further limitation of 
naval armament are discussed, and 
progress of peace efforts are reviewed 
by Representative Ludlow. 

Page 2, Col. 





3 
General 





Federal regulation has practically 
eliminated adulteration of canned foods | 
and underfilling of containers, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture states. | 

Page 3, Col. 4 | 

Department of Commerce announces | 

completion of compilation of data on} 


| sales of foodstuffs in Louisville stores. 


Page 1, Col. 4! 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
Foreign nitrogen cartel said to be 


| planning imposition of quotas on sales | 


in export markets. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
See Executive Management, Patents. | 
Forest Products 
Production of wood pulp in Japan in- 
creased in 1928, Department of Com- 
merce is informed. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Commerce Department issues a pub- 
lication on the seasoning, handling, and 
care of lumber. Page 9, Col. 7 


Metals and Their 


Products 
Corrosion of metals by electrolysis 
is studied by Bureau of Standards. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Mines issueswa technical 
paver on calcium sulphate retarders for 


Page 9, Col. 7 
See Executive Management, Patents. 


Production Statistics 
Production of wood pulp in Japan in- 
creased in 1928, Department of Com- 
Page 5, Col. 4! 


and 





Foreign Markets | 
Cuban government issues decree re- 
quiring exporters to label cigars made 
from scraps. Page 1, Col. 6! 





lof similar concerns. Briefly, efforts have | patience and hard work during a year | teriologists and others whose duty it is 


| to enforce the Food and Drugs Act rec- 
| ognize that American canners are almost 
| universally committed to a policy of giv- 
| ing the consumer an honest product con- 
|forming with every reasonable regula- 
| tion, not only because it is the right 


| thing to do but because it is the best | 


| business policy. They realize that the 
Food and Drugs Act is designed to pro- 
tect not only the consumer but legiti- 


mate industry and that its broad purpose | 


is corrective rather than punitive. 


The health and pocketbook of every | 


American citizen, as well as the reputa- 
tion of American canned foods at home 
and abroad are of prime importance and 
these: with Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration stands ready to protect. 


President Outlines 
Duties of Farm Boar 


d 


Adjustment of Production to 


Need Said to Be Problem. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|Government in assistance to any indus- 
| try.” 

The Board remained in_ session 
|throughout the day at its headquarters 
in the Mayflower Hotel and planned to 
hold an evening session. 

The Board spent much of the day in 
discussing organization, according to 
Alexander Legge, of Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, and Chairman of the Board. 

All that was accomplished by the 
Board officially at the day’s session, Mr. 
Legge said, was the selection of Chris 
L. Christensen, in charge of cooperative 
marketing of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Econemics, Department of Agriculture, 
as Secretary of the Board. He came 
originally to the Department of Agri- 
culture from Nebraska. 

“The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, under the direction of Mr, Christen- 
sen,” said Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, “has easily done more for co- 
operative marketing along the line of 
economic research than any other agency 
in the United States. I regard Mr. 
;Christensen’s selection for the secre- 
4 





| War Department. 


Proposal for transfer of public lands 
to States is made by Secretary of In- 
terior. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

American rifle team to sail July 17 
for international matches in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Page 2, Col. 7 
presidential yacht ‘“May- 
has been stricken from Navy 

Department of Navy an- 


Former 
flower” 
register, 
nounces, 

. Page 10, Col. 6 

Secretary of Interior proposes new 
land policy which would transfer con- 
trol of surface rights in public domain 
to western States, more competent, be- 
cause of water consciousness, than the 
Government to plan conservation. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Coast and Geodetic Survey announces 
completion of are of first-order trian- 
gulation across State of Maine. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 





Page 3 
Health 


Regulations governing embarkations 
and ship inspections on ships sailing 
from the Orient to this country have 
been issued by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, to prevent spread of cerebrospinal 
meningitis. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

The Ship’s Medicine Chest—An arti- 
cle by Dr. R. H. Cree, surgeon, Public 
Health Service. 

Page 9 


Law Enforcement 


Treasury Department plans to issue 
permits for distillation of whisky to re- 
plenish depleted medicinal stocks. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

See Executive Management, Deci- 
sions Affecting Business. 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 

Navy Department. 

Page 9 





}| The longing for peace that dwells 


||| ered in the reorganization of the w 


‘|| longer 


Outlook Discussed 
For New Cut in - 


| ' Naval Armaments 


Representative Ludlow Re- 
views Efforts to Perpet- 
uate Peace Since 


World War. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
| which created difficulty with the 
| nese government. 





Ja ot 


| In the language of the treaty the sig- 
| natories signed “in the names” of their 
respective peoples but in Japan the Em- 
peror claims to derive his power from 
Heaven and not from the people, so it 
| was necessary to append a little extra 
|language to appease the sticklers for 
| Japanese traditions and to make it clear 


\}| that there was no let-down in the Em- 


| peror’s dignity and prerogatives. 

| Since 1897 it has been evident that the 
| real difficulties in the way of reduction 
| of naval armament were between the 
United States and Great Britain. These 
differences have often cropped out in 
acriminous press comment in both coun- 


| tries. Finally the two governments have 


| decided to take the bull by the horns and 
are determined to work out the problem 
| between themselves. 

Progress Is Slow. 


‘|! Ambassador Dawes and Premier Mac- 


Donald are now discussing ways and 
means of solving the difficulties. Prog- 
/ress is satisfactory but necessarily §it 
| must be slow, as it is the aim to profit 
| by previous experience and not to call - 
| another disarmament conference until 
|the preliminary work has been thor- 
| oughly done and the time is ripe. __ 
x 
| the hearts of people everywhere over- 
| flowed England in the political revolu- 


| tion the other day and when Premier 


\!| Ramsay MacDonald, who stands out in the 


spotlight as one of the world’s greatest 
protagonists of peace, comes to Wash- 
| ington some weeks hence to confer with 
President Hoover very definite results 
may be expected in regard to the reduc- 
tion of armaments, which will monopo- 
lize their conversations. It was Mac- 
| Donald who said that the cry of self- 


‘t} determination of peoples is going’ to be 


| replaced by a cry for self-determination 
of individuals, and there is much in that. 
He stands for the rights of all of the 
people and that means each person hav- 
| ing something to say about international 
affairs, on the principles that the people 
will favor peace. 

Settlement by Conference is Goal. 

Somehow there has been born into the 
world a’ new idea—an idea that those 
who have to bear the grief and pay the 
| terrible penalties of war shall be co pis 
ay 
'an idea that international adjustments 
|ean better be accomplished by statemen 
in rdund-table conferences than by grim- 





\|| visaged generals who speak in terms of 


the sword. Thousands of these confgr- 


il} ences have been held since the world War 


—they are going on all the time—and 
every conference has advanced the cause 
of peace if only by showing that mutual 
friendliness and respect are the best ap- 
proach to a mutual understanding. 

Force is fading out of the picture in 
|these world settlements. At last, praise 
be to God, we have reached a stage in 
the solemn march of civilization when the 
voice of Imperator Rex is not as potent 
las the voice of humanity. The most 
civilized peoples are definitely, honestly 
}and spiritually convinced that war is no 
reasonable or advisable as a 
method of argument. 

Only a moron or a visionary would 
contend that war clouds will never again 
|fleck the horizon. Such an obsession 
| would be as foolish as the other extreme 
which sees no virtue and only silliness 





iti/in the Bryan treaties and the Kellogg 


multilateral pact. It is true now as 
ever that a nation bent on running wild 
can use any treaty like a scrap of pap@@ 
but no nation that signed the Kellogg 
treaty can do so without making itself 
an outlaw in the opinion of the world and 
in these days when the press, the tele- 


| Deposits in Sixth District 
Show Slight Gain in Month | 


[Continued from Page 7.1] 

er, but All Other Loans, smailer, than 
on June 13, 1928, holdings of United 
States securities were slightly smaller | 
|; but Other Stocks and Bonds were owned | 
lin larger volume, and Total Loans and 
investments on June 12 were $6,840,000 
| greater than a year ago, 

| Demand deposits declined from nearly | 
$328,000,000 on May 8 to $314,000,000 on | 
| May 29, but increased to $322,000,000 on 
|June 12, and on that date were ap- 
| proximately $15,000,000 less than a year | 
ago. Time deposits increased more than 
| $10,500,000 during this five weeks period, 
and on June 12 were about $3,000,000 
less than a year ago. Balances with 
}correspondent banks maintained by 
|these weekly reporting member banks 
| were, on June 12, about $1,000,000 great- 
jer than five weeks, or a year, earlier, 


| 





| while balances maintained with them by | 


| comrespondent banks were $5,500,000 
smaller than on May 8, and $11,000,000 
|= than a year ago. 


taryship of the Board as an outstanding 
| one,” 

| Chairman Legge said that plans for 
|farm relief had not yet been worked out, 
|but would be developed by the Board 
}as soon as*possible. He could not say 
|whether the wheat problem would be 
taken up by the Board ahead of other 
problems. That would have to be worked 
out, he said, The Board, he added, has 
received many suggestions from all over 
the country designed to-.relieve’ the 
farmers’ plight. 

Secretary Hyde said that the Board 
probably would make a heavy draft on 
the Department of Agriculture for data 
in connection with its work. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, made the following comment on 
President Hoover’s statement to the 
Board: 

“It was a wonderful opportunity for 
the President to make known his views 


| Former Presidential Yacht 


graph, and the radio annihilate space a 
| make all nations kin, the greatest of all 
forces in regulating the world is public 
opinion. 


Stricken From Navy Register 


The former presidential yacht “May- | : Z 


flower,” was stricken from the Navy |competitive with American production. 
register as of July 12, according to the | Since we produce practically our entire 
official record of movements of naval | consumption of Cheddar cee Re ye 
, : ‘ -|ent duty of “5 cents per pound, not less 
ae to ee Wy We Tpartment of |than 25 per cent ad valorem” and the 
The “Mayflower” recently was retired | proposed increase of “7 conte gee pound 
from active service at the instance of | °° 37% per cent ~ ore <r *: 
President Hoover, as having outlived her It is estimated that tie es aoe 
, : . tariff on Swiss cheese has been about 70 
usefulness to the service. The Depart- . as Sates 
ment has announced that she will be sold | P¢™ cent effective, aa ag oot 
under bids to be invited. She is now at t... Ape ny a age ly 
lay ‘ . hi 2 is sed sche », Swiss chees as - 
the Navy Yard at Philadelphia. ferentiated from other cheese, thus re- 
- ge Z ducing the tariff to 7 cents and the prob « 
Tariff Revision as Provided | able benefit to $1,600,000. 
Butter.—The increase of domestic but- 
| ter production from year to year tends to 


By House Bill Is Opposed 
ma | nullify the benefit of a protective tariff. 


*|The tariff does protect farmers from 
foreign competition, but no tariff can 
protect them from competition agaigyt 
one another. A continuation of increase 
In fact, they butter production, at the present rate, 
| probably would reduce the benefits of 
|six cents received under the propose 
12 cents duty to about five cents. A 1% 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
necessary. The 3-cent tariff has proved 
effective by the decrease of imports very 
substantially since 1920. 


have almost disappeared. 
Flax.—The proposed increase of the, 
tariff on flax seed from 40 cents to 84) , 4 Hs 
cents per bushel would double the pres- | cents tariff would be just as ineffectual. 
ent charges to growers. Such an in-|, Blackstrap molasses.—The increase 
crease, however, may be expected to nul. | that-has been requested by corn belt 
llify the advantage of lower transporta- | farmers or blaewarae ae — 
tion costs held. by Canadian producers, | the idea of e re fo yg ce 
This benefit may be questioned, in view |, 88 & raw material, for the manu- 
of the resultant higher price, which all | facture of industrial alcohal, is futile. 
farmers must pay for their. linseed prod- | The es compplente ie sit- 
ucts, which are varied and many. ee ae 40 on ae ap AUS ‘d to 
Cocoanut oil.—The. present 2-cent duty catecusell apices wt 
o- ae vill, om aehitted the | (1) Prohibitive costs involved in con- 
source of supply to the Philippines, with ea blackstrap plants for the use 
their free trade privileges, and has not | (2) Added expense of transporting 
wasted ibe — =! ee to | SEP to seaboards where most of the 
7% cents a pound on olive oil is virtually | A (B) Probable, dentsemaet ed the ex- 
a revenue and not a protective tariff. | isting synthetic methods of producing 
Only 6 per cent of our domestic consump- | jndustrial alcohol. : 


tion is supplied by domestic industries, (4 Increased use of domestic and of 





on the tariff. His views have been so 
widely represented unofficially that it 
would have been helpful had he made a 
definite statement on this subject which 
he discussed so much during the cam- 
paign.” 





consequently this tax costs consumers | duty free molasses from our island pos- 

over $6,000,099 in order to give the pro-) sessions. . 

ducer a gain 5f about $70,000. — | (5) Increased cost in manufacturin 
Cheese.—The proposed tariff , would | of industrial alcohol from corn woul 

apply and be significant only in relation)tend to induce industry to seek other 

to Cheddar and American-made Swiss | substitutes, and eventually would 

cheese, because other grades are non-|its effect upon the corn producers, 





